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EREDITY irritates the sentimentalist. Few 

things irritate him so much. He cannot abide 

the scientific doubt that everything can be 

set right in the world by improving “the 
environment.” It is not enough for him that oppor- 
tunities and-conditions be equalized in the attempt to 
give everybody a chance. He insists that men are born 
equal in capacity and ability. One ancestry is as good 
as another in his eyes, and genealogy is the most sense- 
less of human vanities. 

The facts are against him, but never mind. If certain 
of his fellow men die prematurely of diseases that others 
withstand, he tells us it is because the unfortunates 
were wrongly fed in infancy, or inadequately fed in 
childhood, or lived in overcrowded quarters, or had to 
work too hard in tender years. If others steal or kill, 
it is because their moral training was neglected; they 
had no playground but the street, or overwhelming 
temptation fell with full force upon them. All of us, he 
believes, come into the world with the same inherent 
defects, the same inherent strength and virtue. 

From these premises he draws the practical conclu- 
sion that mercy, consideration, opportunity, the helping 
hand, are the only justice. Retribution he abhors as su- 
perstition, and punishment as vengeance. Imprisonment 
he describes as barbarism, and the death penalty as sav- 
agery. For the “repression” of crime he would substi- 
tute “reformation,” in full faith that every human 
being, old or young, can be made into a good man and 
a “useful citizen.” 

We are not about to tell him again, as he has been 
told a thousand times before, that he is all wrong in his 
philosophy and mischievous in his activity. That would 
be a childish waste of words and printer’s ink. The mis- 
chief that he does he would perpetrate in one or another 
way whatever theories he might be brought to sub- 
stitute for those that he now holds, because, heredity 
being a fact, he has been born without that specific kind 
of ability which mankind calls imagination. He has no 
power to make a mental picture of anything that is not 
immediately before his eyes. 

What the words “cause” and “effect” mean to him, no 
mortal will ever know. They at least do not mean what 
they mean to the scientific investigator, to the inventor, 
or to the man of practical affairs. Proof that this is a 
true description of his intellectual inadequacy is af- 
forded by his complete failure to see and to deal with 
the chiefly important factor in that sum of environ- 
mental influences upon which he tirelessly descants. It 
is the man of scientific training who knows something 
about heredity and its relations to environment, and 
never the sentimentalist, who has a sober sense of what 





A MORAL QUARANTINE 


environment really is, and of what its influence is upon 
human behavior. 

To be definite, the sentimentalist, insisting that the 
criminal is a victim of environment to be sympathized 
with and uplifted, is obtuse to the terrible fact that the 
specific environmenta] element which, with deadly cer- 
tainty, makes criminals out of neglected boys and way- 
ward youths, is the criminal at large. The unimprisoned 
thief, the unhanged murderer, heroes both in the eyes 
of childish gangsters, these are the “environment” by 
which crime is propagated. J, 

What would be thought of the public health expert 
who proclaimed the relation of cholera to dirt and des- 
titution but neglected to mention actual cases of cholera 
as centers of infection? It is not a gracious thing to say, 
but this is precisely what some of the prison reformers 
and crime experts of the present time are doing in their 
mischievously sentimental dealing with a problem which 
is becoming every year more serious, and which, we feel 


bound to tell them, they have disgracefully failed to 
master. 


HE steady growth of the volume of crime in pro- 
portien to population is a failure of civilization. It 
calls for clear thinking and resolute action. The public 
becomes more and more unwilling to inflict the death 


. penalty upon murderers. Unhappily, this is not proof 


of increasing intelligence, of sounder judgment, or of a 
more sensitive conscience. A sheer lack of imagination 
has more to do with it. If imagination were a common 
gift, a mental picture of the murderer’s deeds and of the 
anguish of the families that he has bereft would hold 
in check the outcry over his taking off. 

Even imprisonment for long terms is now objected to 
in the assumption that it is not proper if it does not 
“reform.” 

A sound policy for the repression of crime must 
take account of this weak, unreasoning state of the 
public mind. It is probably useless to expect henceforth 
enough legal executions to eliminate a large proportion 
of the brutal element of the population by way of the 
electric chair. The chief hope lies in convincing men of 
fair, common sense that crime cannot be diminished 
until the centers of infection are destroyed or cut off. 

If criminals must be treated with more consideration 
than honest folk who show kindness to their neighbors, 
let us at least make a paradise for them somewhere by 
themselves. Give them the fat of the land if we must, 
build them separate cottages, send them the best 
preachers, the prettiest flower-girls and the handsomest 
roses, give them music and “movies,” and strawberries 
at Christmas, but put a hedge and a ditch around their 
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garden, and prevent their mingling with untainted 
children and youth. Stop their swaggering about the 
world as heroes of a peculiarly compelling quality. 

Let us give over the whole theory and practise of 
punishment, if that is best, but let us have at least a 
moral quarantine. 


THE COLOMBIAN TREATY 


HE contribution of the Colombian Consul-General 
to this issue of The Independent is of especial in- 
terest because it admirably exemplifies one side of the 
controversy between Colombia and the United States. 
It also shows how great are the industrial and com- 
mercial opportunities of Colombia and what part the 
United States might take in the development of its nat- 
ural resources. This is indeed an unworked field of in- 
calculable opportunities, but we wish that the present 
treaty had, like that which Minister DuBois under the 
last administration attempted to negotiate, made spe- 
cific provision for the entrance of American enterprise 
instead of leaving it dependent upon the presumed 
gratitude of Colombia for the $25,000,000 we are to pay. 
Since the State Department has not given out the 
official text of the treaty it would be profitless for us 
to discuss the exact significance of the disputed phrase 
in the Spanish version which comes from Bogota. A 
polite expression of regret at the breaking of friendly 
relations between the two countries is perfectly proper, 
but it would not enhance the respect of the world for 
our foreign policy if one administration should apolo- 
gize for the acts of another while enjoying the benefits 
of the action it repudiates. 








AN EARLY VERSION OF THE DELUGE STORY 


HEN George Smith found in an Assyrian tablet 

of the seventh century B. C. the Babylonian story 
of the Deluge, it was really a momentous discovery. For 
the first time we had from the monuments a parallel 
story of one of the most striking stories told in Genesis, 
and every student of the Bible was deeply interested. 
To be sure, we already had a similar story of the Deluge 
as told by a Babylonian author named Berossus, but that 
was later. Some were ready to declare that George 
Smith’s discovery was a confirmation of Genesis, but 
that could not be, for the whole tone of it was mythical 
with its crude polytheism, and its gods that were as 
frightened as were men, and fled like flies. The result 
was to confirm rather the view now generally held that 
the Genesis story of the Deluge is a finely cleansed 
monotheistic version of the Flood myth, which was 
current long before the author of Genesis or even be- 
fore Moses. The George Smith tablet was copied for 
the library of Assurbanipal from older Babylonian doc- 
uments which very likely were a thousand or more years 
older. 

Accompanying the Deluge tablet there were found, 
or have been found since, fragmentary tablets which 
told of the creation of the world by the gods, but noth- 
ing as definite and clear as the account in the Bible of 
the six days of creation with its seventh day of rest. 
We have ever since been looking with a great deal of 
hope for parallel accounts of the Genesis stories of the 
temptation and fall of man, and of the Tower of Babel; 
but nothing of the sort has turned up until this last an- 
nouncement, so provokingly incomplete, by Prof. Ste- 





phen Langdon, of Oxford University, of an account of 
the temptation and fall of the first man. The tablet 
in which the story was found is one of fifty which, 
under the new rules since Dr. Hilprecht’s withdrawal, 
were freely offered to Professor Langdon by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania for study and translation. The 
writing is in the older Sumerian language, and is said 
to be of a period more than 2000 B. C. The period of 
Moses was about 1400 B. C. 

All we are as yet allowed to know of the tablet is that 
it contains a hymn to the great goddess Nimtud, or 
Nin-Kharshag, who created man, and was the wife of 
the Earth god Enlil, or Bel. In the hymn is the account 
of the Deluge, which varies somewhat from that found 
by George Smith, in that the name of the patriarch is, 
as read by Professor Langdon, Nuhu or Noah; but 
this is his translation into Babylonian of the Sumerian 
name “Tag-tog,” or Rest. Noah is reputed to have been 
a gardener, as was Adam, and the Flood lasted nine 
months, as in Genesis. After the Flood, Nuhu was given 
his gift from the gods of immortality; but this we al- 
ready know from the Gilgamesh epic which tells how 
Gilgamesh, who seems to correspond to the biblical Nim- 
rod, visited him to learn how he, Gilgamesh, might gain 
the same blessing. 

After the story of the Deluge, and an unfortunate 
break in the tablet, the hymn continues to tell the story 
of the fall of man and the loss of immortality because 
he ate of the fruit of a tree, as in Genesis; but the 
details, so far as preserved, seem to be reserved for 
full publication. Noah and Adam seem to be confounded. 

Now, no theologians need to be excited or disturbed by 
this discovery. We already are assured that the biblical 
story of the temptation and fall of Adam and Eve is 
mythical in form, teaching not so much the entrance of 
sin into the world as the entrance of death and the loss 
of immortality. Adam had to be kept from the Tree of 
Life because he had disobeyed the command. These 
stories were current for two or three thousand years, 
in various forms, and were the basis of religion. The 
Hebrews received them, cleansed them of their coarse- 
ness and polytheism, and presented them in such a noble 
form as would be worthy of religious instruction and 
faith in an infantile state of human society. But we no 
longer need to hold to more than the kernel, and can 
reject the husk which has ceased to be useful or credi- 
ble. Indeed, the two trees, the Tree of Life and the Tree 
of the Knowledge of Good and Evil, themselves indi- 
cate that they are not real trees, but are figurative. 
The new story illustrates rather than confirms the bibli- 
cal story which we are in the habit of calling Mosaic, 
but which was current from the earliest ages all thru 
Babylonia and Syria and Asia Minor and Palestine, and 
which in its purest form was committed to writing in 
the Hebrew Scriptures and has given excellent teaching 
to all Christendom. 


EFFECT OF THE NEW TARIFF 


ITH the Congressional elections not far away, 

candidates for public office and others prominent 
in politics are making platforms in addresses to the, 
people. Much is said about the new tariff. Representa- 
tive Payne, whose name is associated with a tariff which 
the people emphatically condemned, draws a gloomy 
picture of reduced wages, mills closed by foreign com- 
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petition, and farmers injured by imports of grain and 
meat. Mr. Roosevelt points out that the cost of living 
has not been reduced. He asserts that the farmer’s 
interests were sacrificed, that the wageworker has been 
“thrown out of employment,” and that the employer has 
“sometimes been able to struggle on with the loss of 
profits” and “sometimes has had to close his shop.” 
Tariff reduction, he also says, has chiefly benefited 
foreign rivals and competitors, while “injuring the busi- 
ness community and the farming community,” and 
“causing suffering to the wageworkers.” Judge Gary, 
of the Steel Corporation, finds the tariff rates not large 
enough to permit the payment of such wages as the 
employees ought to receive. 

The effect of the recent revision of the tariff upon 
domestic manufactures and the products of agriculture 
has been almost imperceptible. And this is so because, 
as a rule, when a rate was reduced, the part shorn off 
was a part that was not needed or had become ineffec- 
tive. Do the prices of grain and other farm products 
show that the farmer has suffered? It is true that the 
cest of living has not been reduced, but one cause of its 
failure to decline has been the persistent high prices of 
grain and meat. The removal of duties has promoted 
the importation of meat and corn, but the imports have 
not perceptibly affected prices here. How, then, has the 
farmer suffered? 

Business is dull, and we have recently pointed to the 
causes of dullness. We cannot learn that there has been 
any noticeable closing of factories on account of tariff 
revision. Judge Gary knows that the main cause of dull- 
ness in the steel trade has been the failure of the rail- 
roads to buy, and that this failure has been due to 
inability to get a decision from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the rate case. When the officers of a 
great locomotive factory recently said that the number 
of their employees had fallen from 19,000 to 8200, they 
did not ascribe this to the tariff. The railroads were not 
buying locomotives, if they could help it. There is no 
large number of workmen idle because of the tariff. 
Many are out of work because the railroad companies 
are economizing by reducing their forces. And the 
course taken by the railroad companies has affected 
several manufacturing industries. 

The official record of imports does not show that our 
markets have been “flooded” with foreign goods, altho 
duties have been cut down. They do not show that 
foreign rivals and competitors have gained considerable 
benefits from the revision. Judge Gary says that if im- 
ports are not large, this is so because prices here are 
low. But he will admit, we think, that prices in the steel 
industry are now low not because of foreign competi- 
tion, but for the reason that demand for consumption, 
notably the railroad demand, has been reduced. There 
is no evidence in the official reports of any considerable 
displacement of domestic manufactures by the products 
of foreign mills. There may be some slight exceptions 
to the rule. The greatest proof of the strength of our 
manufactures is seen now, as it has been for some time 
past, in our enormous exports of manufactured goods. 
These are sold at a profit in what are called neutral 
markets, where they must overcome the competition of 
similar European goods. If they can overcome this com- 
petition in neutral markets, after transportation 
charges have been added to the original cost, can they 
not defy the same competition here at home—even with- 


out protection—where the handicap of ocean freight 
charges is in their favor? 

The new tariff is not an absolutely perfect one. We 
do not believe that the people of the United States will 
gain anything by the depression and the eventual de- 
struction of the domestic cane and beet sugar indus- 
tries. But the industries of the country, as a whole, are 
not suffering on account of the new law. If the Repub- 
lican party, when it set out to make the Payne-Aldrich 
revision, had ordered the reduction shown by the pres- 
ent law, or only half of it, the popular revolt of 1910, 
and much that took place thereafter to the disadvantage 
of that party, would have been prevented. 








TWO KINDS OF I. W. W. 


ABINET troubles in France were but another of 

Europe’s chronic convulsions at indigestible mili- 
tarism. French socialists, who control the Chamber, 
revolted for a time at the program which the nation- 
alists held necessary in order to counteract German 
advances. Following the Balkan wars and the consequent 
shifting of the balance of power has come a recur- 
rence of the old nightmare, an adding to and tightening 
of the armor girths of the powers. In the Alliance and 
Entente alone, more than 3,770,000 men are withdrawn 
from industry and, under arms, stand in readiness for 
Armageddon. Between the I. W. W.’s and the unem- 
ployed we in America last winter thought we faced a 
problem. But what was it compared with this other 
I. W. W.—Idle Warriors of the World? 








UNITED IRELAND 


ROM the beginning of history all great countries 

have been made by the union of north and south— 
of the different temperaments largely due to climatic 
conditions. They have been graphically described by a 
well known writer as the impressionable gold of the 
south and the stiffening alloy of the north. Germany 
consists of a Protestant north and a Roman Catholic 
south—of stern Prussia and the Southern States which 
have made the Fatherland a great land of music and 
poetry. And when President Poincaré traveled thru the 
French provinces a year ago, he showed that Paris was 
not France, that la Patrie was the granary of thought 
and imagination because she had blended north and 
south and used them in one. 

The traveler in Ireland finds himself among one of 
the kindliest of people, a people who have lost none of 
that spirit of nationality which, given free scope, is the 
great motive power of progress; but the unique and 
curious thing is that Irish nationality lacks the finish 
of complete union. Ireland has its north and south. 

The strife surrounding the party conflict in Ireland 
has been so heated that it has been quite impossible for 
the casual observer to ascertain what was really taking 
place. By degrees a genuine and more comprehensive 
sense of nationality has been born, as a result of the in- 
tellectual reawakening which accompanied the literary 
renascence, now known as the Irish Literary Revival. 
The spread of a literature deriving its life and inspira- 
tion from all that is best and most truly national in 
Irish history has made “nationalism” mean a very great 
deal more than aggressive revolt against England. With 
the effacement of the purely political element of the 
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question of nationalism in the minds of the intelligent 
Irishmen there will come a broadening and mellowing 
influence in Irish life. 

Home rule will break away the barrier preventing 
the mixing process of the ingredients of character lead- 
ing to complete nationalism and unity. With a Parlia- 
ment in Dublin the representatives of north and south 
will come together and will learn to know each other in 
the fulfillment of a common task—the making of a 
broader and freer nation. Their working together will 
dissipate ignorance—the ignorance of the north in the 
south, and of the south in the north. It is this ignorance 
which, founded on unbelief and fear, has kept Ireland 
stationary for generations. 

Too long has Ireland been dependent on others, and de- 
pendency always saps strength. Home Rule will make her 
rely upon her energies which have been dormant so long. 
Therein lies Ireland’s salvation. While the nation’s at- 
tention was so overwhelmingly diverted from herself, 
while her energies were consumed beyond her borders, 
and not concentrated on herself, Ireland could make but 
slow progress. The new day has dawned. Her re-directed 
and encouraged energies will turn to the development of 
the country—her industries will grow; and the great 
tracts of land still denied to the tiller of soil will soon 
fall to him. The Irish peasant now has hope in his soul; 
he will cultivate more fully the land he loves; he will 
bind together the whole nation of all that live on Irish 
soil and create for all a common obligation and a com- 
mon prosperity. “The natural union has been effected— 
the union of all her children that are born under the 
breadth of her skies, fed by the fatness of her fields, and 
nourished by the civilization of her dead.” 


ON BUYING A NECKTIE 


HE successful man makes up his mind what he 

wants, goes after it, and gets it. But the successful 
man does not buy his neckties at the midsummer sales, 
so this editorial, in the interests of timeliness, ignores 
him and all his ways. And that is quite necessary in the 
purchase of necktie, scarf or cravat—according to one’s 
financial and social status. 

The one essential is not to know what one wants. One 
must be moved solely by the spontaneous reactions of his 
higher nature. It is the same way with poetry, and for 
many a man his neckties are his nearest approach to 
poetical expression, save for the brief season when 


the old, amazing tale 
Of youth and April weather 
struggles within him for utterance. Who ever heard of 
a great lyric written by prearrangement? Poe claimed 
to invent his verse to his own order, but no one has quite 
believed him. 

No, one must not expect to buy a tie except by in- 
spiration. Go to the shops with a fixt purpose, and you 
are shackled by the inertia which is the penalty and af- 
termath of decision. You are cramped by the necessity 
of carrying out your program, and after a futile search 
for your ideal you take the poor approximation offered 
you by the salesman—a rank outsider, utterly ignorant 
of the delicate harmonies between you and your clothes 
that your choice must satisfy—stuff it discontentedly 
into your pocket, and carry it off with none of the joy 
your money should buy. 

But be adventurous about it. Make no resolutions. 


Saunter past shop windows; take a flying glance at a 
showcase here and a counter there; make errands that 
give you a new angle on the displays; throw yourself 
unreservedly into the arms of fickle chance; keep a scien- 
tist’s eye and a poet’s sensibility keyed up to receive 
random impressions; and you will have your reward. 
Not, perhaps, on the day when you need a new scarf— 
that is a small matter—but in due season a bit of silk 
will flash upon your coy glance that strikes at once a 
response in that compound of memory and imagination, 
individualism and conventionality, that we call taste. 
The thing fits. It expresses you, and you complete the 
technicalities of acquisition with a satisfaction that is 
almos* hymeneal. 


THE PENDULUM SWINGS 


HE newest of the modern dances is “the innovation.” 

It is danced with the partners touching each other 
not by so much as a finger tip. It requires great skill 
and abundant space. These requirements will doubtless 
set narrow limitations upon its use. But its budding 
popularity affords interesting confirmation of the truth 
that most evils of excess and extravagance tend to cor- 
rect themselves in this compensatory world. The turkey 
trot, the bunny hug and the grizzly bear are as dead as 
Chelsea. The new dance is as decorous as the minuet. 


WE WIN THE HENLEY 

O athletic victory could have been more pleasantly 

timed than Harvard’s capture of the Grand Chal- 
lenge Cup at Henley on July 4. For Harvard it some- 
what balanced defeat at New London; for American 
spertsmen generally it helped to even the account which 
the Oxford quartet of runners, the golfers and the polo 
team had rolled up against us. Not since a Columbia 
four took the Visitors’ Cup in 1878 has an American 
college crew won there, and the greater trophy has 
never been brought here before, tho Cornell, Yale and 
Pennsylvania have all rowed for it. Meanwhile each 
recurring Henley, with its unique international pres- 
tige, throws into sharper relief the unfortunate split 
in our own rowing program which prevents the develop- 
ment of a similarly brilliant and important regatta in 
American waters. 


CRIMINAL INCENTIVE 
HUMOROUSLY toned editorial of one of our com- 
paratively dignified newspapers bemoans the falling 

off of the dime novel among boy readers. Far be it from 
us to throw cold water on anybody’s sense of humor— 
we have a lingering one ourselves—but we must con- 
fess to being somewhat shocked by such outrageous 
sentiment. It is our opinion, in which we are not alone, 
that these “old masterpieces of the lurid” are, and 
always have been, in the hands of imaginative children 
whose ethical sense is, to say the least, subordinated, 
the most subtly dangerous influence it is possible to 
fancy. If the report is true (which we doubt) we may 
sincerely congratulate ourselves on the prospect of a 
decidedly less criminal future, and may add to our ex- 
pression of elation the earnest hope that many of the 
current irresponsible “movies” may shortly follow in 
the exodus to the everlasting rubbish heap. 
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After the three medi- 
Bcedenge od ators or conciliators 

from South America 
had approved and signed the agree- 
ment between the United States and 
Huerta’s Government, they waited 
for Carranza’s reply to the note in 
which they had told him that Huer- 
ta’s delegates were willing to meet 
his delegates in conference. He asked 
for delay, in order that he might con- 
sult his generals as to a modifica- 
tion of the “plan of Guadalupe,” 
which requires him to hold the office 
of provisional president after the 
capture of the capital by the rebel 
forces. Several days later, no report 
having been received from Carranza, 
the mediators and delegates decided 
to leave Niagara Falls. Huerta’s del- 
egates still hoped that the proposed 
conference would be held, and the 
mediators (who were to remain in 
the United States) held themselves 
in readiness to assist, if they should 
be needed. 

Several final notes marked the end 
of the conference, which began on 
May 20. In one of these the media- 
tors referred to the agreement be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, 
and said there had been left only the 
organization of a provisional Gov- 
ernment, which, they hoped, would 
be accomplished by representatives 
of the two Mexican parties. In an- 
other, Huerta’s delegates exprest 
their willingness to meet Carranza’s 
men for an adjustment of differ- 
ences. They had done all they could, 
they said, to promote the organiza- 
tion of a provisional Government, 
and they hoped Carranza would take 
a similar course.- At the Mexican 
capital, Foreign Minister Ruiz in a 
public statement thanked the medi- 
ators and pointed out that peace with 
the United States had been estab- 

















New York Tribune 


THE SACRIFICE 


The “plucking board” has been much criticized 
for retiring fifteen naval officers 


lished without any impairment of 
Mexico’s dignity. The United States 
would ask neither for indemnity nor 
for satisfaction by salute or other- 
wise. The settlement, he added, in- 
dicated the solidarity of American 
Powers and marked an epoch in the 
history of international relations. 


After the fall of 
Zacatecas, Villa un- 
expectedly abandoned 
his movement southward and, with a 
part of his victorious army, returned 


Villa’s Quarrel 
with Carranza 








THE WEEK IN CONGRESS 


The session will be prolonged 
until September, probably, by the 
decision of a Senate Democratic 
caucus that there shall be no ad- 
journment until the Federal Trade 
Commission bill, the Clayton trust 
bill, and the bill for regulation of 
railroad securities are “disposed 
of.” This action was suggested by 
the President. 


Leading subjects of debate were 
the appropriation bills and _ the 
condition of business. Senator Bur- 
ton sharply criticized the River 
and Harbor bill. Representative 
Britten supported his bill forbid- 
ding Cabinet officers and members 
of Congress to deliver lectures for 
pay, and classed those who did so 
with certain vaudeville actresses 
who “capitalize a gift of the peo- 
ple or a stroke of good fortune in 
lieu of real ability.” 

The naval bill was past and 
signed. Greece will pay $12,000,000 
for the battleships “Idaho” and 
“Mississippi,” and probably will 
take them within ten days. 

The House past a substitute for 
the Senate’s bill to regulate the 
business of cotton exchanges, and 
an agreement is expected. The bill 
provides for standard grades and 
imposes on sales for future deliv- 
ery a heavy tax which can be 
avoided only by observing many 
difficult requirements. 

Favorable reports were ordered 
by the Senate Banking Committee 
on the nominations of A. C. Miller, 
Charles S. Hamlin and W. P. G. 
Harding for the Federal Reserve 
Board. Action concerning Paul M. 
Warburg and Thomas D. Jones 
was deferred. 

An old statute, for the punish- 
ment of men who left West Point 
or the army to enter the Confeder- 
ate service during the Civil War, 
was repealed by unanimous vote, 
upon the motion of Representative 
Graham, Republican, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Among the subjects considered by 
committees were the treaty with 
Nicaragua, the railroad securities 
bill, and the misuse of Senate sta- 
tionery by persons promoting the 
sale of stock in a gold mine. 




















to Torreon. General Gonzales was go- 
ing southward on the east side, and 
General Obregon in western terri- 
tory, but the central column seemed 
to have given up the fight. It soon 
became known that Carranza had re- 
fused to give Villa the ammunition 
he needed, and that there was a new 
quarrel between the two men. In 
addition, Carranza had so promoted 
Obregon and Gonzales that they 
were Villa’s superiors in rank. 

There had been indications of 
much bitter feeling in a statement 
given to the public at Washington, 
with Carranza’s consent, by his pri- 
vate secretary, Alfredo Breceda, who 
asserted that Villa’s “insubordina- 
tion” had been caused by the insidi- 
ous advice of General Felipe An- 
geles, the artillery expert whom Car- 
ranza had dismissed from his Cab- 
inet. Breceda said that Angeles, to 
serve his own ambitious purposes, 
had induced Villa to disobey Car- 
ranza when the latter ordered him to 
assist Natera at Zacatecas, and that 
a similar influence had been exerted 
by George C. Carothers, formerly 
United States Consul at Torreon, and 
recently with Villa as an agent of 
Secretary Bryan. 

Some expected that Villa and his 
troops would attack Carranza, but 
Villa’s agent at Washington insisted 
that the soldier was loyal and recog- 
nized the First Chief’s authority. 
Villa demanded ammunition and sup- 
plies of coal, with full control of his 
campaign. A group of generals, led 
by Gonzales, sat in conference at 
Torreon as conciliators. An agree- 
ment was reached, to the effect that 
Villa should be military Chief of the 
North and that he should have sup- 
plies, with control of the railroad to 
Tampico, the port of entry. It was 
understood that he would resume his 
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march southward, and that there 
would be changes in the Washington 
junta, to meet his wishes. 


Few votes were cast at 
the Mexican election on 
the 5th. A large major- 
ity of them were for Huerta, who 
was elected President, with General 
Blanquet, his Minister of War, Vice- 
President. The constitutional re- 
quirement that a majority of the 
nation’s polling places must take 
part could not be observed. The 
present members of Congress, who 
had just authorized a bond issue of 
$30,000,000, were re-elected. It is 
reported that Huerta said a few days 
ago: “Before I resign, half the peo- 
ple of Mexico City will die with me.” 

Alarmed by the threats of Zapata, 
who has promised to deprive the cap- 
ital of water, light, and _ electric 
power, the foreign residents have 
been procuring arms and planning 
fortifications, believing that there 
could not fail to be an uprising if 
the light should be shut off. Sir Lio- 
nel Carden, the British Minister, has 
advised British residents to leave the 


Re-election 
of Huerta 


city. Zapata refuses to acknowledge 
the authority of Carranza. Only two 
railways leading from the city, one to 
Vera Cruz and the other to Quere- 
taro, are in operation. The line to 
Puerto Mexico has been cut. 

The rebels at Zacatecas arrested 
Albert St. Clair Douglas, the British 
vice-consul, and held him for trial by 
court martial, asserting that he had 
given aid to the Federals. This he 
denied. He was in danger of being 
put to death when friends, exerting 
influence by way of Washington, pro- 
cured delay. The publication of cor- 
respondence which tends to support 
charges that the revolutionists have 
been financed by Henry Clay Pierce, 
the oil capitalist, and others, who 
seek control of Mexican railways and 
natural resources, has brought out 
denials from Carranza and others. 


Some time ago Sen- 
ator William Alden 
Smith introduced a 


Two Treaties 
Opposed 


resolution providing for an investi- 
gation concerning the treaty with 
Nicaragua, now pending in the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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THE RECEDING BOUNDARY OF HUERTA’S POWER 
The shaded part of the map represents the area controlled by revolutionists. Cities once under- 
lined are besieged or threatened by the Constitutionalist forces; those twice underlined have 
been lost to the Federals by capture or evacuation. Three rebel armies will converge on Mexico 
City: the Western Division, under Obregon, now operating around Guaymas and Mazatlan; the 
Northern, under Villa, now at Torreon; and the Southeastern, under Gonzales, now moving on 
San Luis Potosi 


There was a long preamble in which 
it was asserted that New York bank- 
ers had robbed the people of Nica- 
ragua, and had exercized their influ- 
ence with the help of our Govern- 
ment. The resolution, shorn of its 
preamble, has now been adopted. It 
orders an investigation as to “any 
and all transactions affecting’ the 
negotiation of the treaty, the ratifi- 
cation of which will thereby be 
greatly delayed, if not prevented. 

The committee had already begun 
an investigation. Several witnesses 
have testified. As the proceedings 
were behind closed doors, the publi- 
cation of substantially all that had 
been said was sharply disapproved, 
and a resolution was introduced for 
an inquiry to ascertain who was 
responsible for what was called the 
“leak.” Reports continue to be pub- 
lished. One of them shows that Sen- 
ator Smith’s questions to witnesses 
were disapproved and regarded as 
personally offensive by Senator Root, 
who was Secretary of State at the 
time of certain events under review. 

With respect to the treaty with 
Colombia, no progress is shown. It 
has recently been defended by James 
T. Dubois, formerly Minister to 
Colombia, who holds that Colombia 
is justly entitled to the $25,000,000, 
on account of losses due to the seces- 
sion of Panama. He criticizes the 
action of President Roosevelt at the 
time of that secession. Mr. Roosevelt, 
who has repeatedly denounced the 
proposed payment as “blackmail,” 
has been led by ex-Minister Dubois’s 
statement to denounce the treaty 
again, saying that it is “an outrage 
on the honor, and a blow to the inter- 
ests, of the American people,” and 
that “an Administration which has 
made such a treaty, for the payment 
of blackmail to Colombia, has for- 
feited all right to the respect of the 
people of the United States.” There 
are reports at Washington that Sec- 
retary Bryan, owing to the opposi- 
tion shown, may decide not to ask 
for action upon either of the treaties 
at the present session. 


Negotiations for a 
new treaty with 
Japan, in progress 
for some time past, were recently 
discontinued by Japan, for the ex- 
prest reason that the proposed agree- 
ment would raise new difficulties. 
Japan’s new Government, more rad- 
ical than the preceding one, preferred 
to go back to the situation indicated 
by the correspondence with our Gov- 
ernment in the controversy about 
California’s alien land law, and at the 
Japanese Government’s suggestion 
this correspondence has been pub- 
lished. It consists mainly of long ar- 
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guments in support of each Govern- 
ment’s position, Japan holding that 
the law violates the commercial 
treaty of 1911, while the United 
States maintains that it does not. 
These are the leading contentions, 
but other points are considered and 
discussed, Our Government’s sugges- 
tion that the question should be sub- 
mitted to the United States courts 
was rejected. The tone on both sides 
was always that of friendship. 

Some think that Japan’s abandon- 
ment of the treaty negotiations and 
return to the position taken in the 
correspondence were designed to 
commend the new Government to the 
radical element in that country. A 
deadlock has been reached, and the 
serious nature of.the problem is real- 
ized at Washington. It is said that 
a proposition from Japan for sub- 
mission of the. g@fitroversy to arbi- 
tration would-be favorably consid- 
ered. : 

Owing to reports that 400 Japa- 
nese are coming from California to 
Michigan, and intend to found an 
agricultural colony in that state, 
there is a movement for the enact- 
ment in Michigan of a law like the 
one in California. Prominent candi- 
dates for public office favor such leg- 
islation. The president of the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College says he re- 
gards such a colonization project 
“with grave apprehension,” and the 
secretary of the college has asked 
the agricultural organizations of the 
state to oppose it. This is also the 
attitude of the labor union leaders. 


There have been two 
fatal cases of bubonic 
plague in New Or- 
leans. The victims were lodgers in 
the house of the Volunteers of Amer- 
ica, which is in the heart of the city, 
and the district at first strictly quar- 
antined included the City Hall. It 
was afterward ascertained, however, 
that the men had been handling 
goods in a storehouse in another part 
of the city and that in all probability 
they were infected in that store- 
house. There is plague also in the 
Cuban city of Santiago. Dr. Rupert 
Blue, Surgeon-General of the United 
States Public Health Service, has 
gone to New Orleans and taken 
charge of the sanitary work. There 
will be a campaign for the extermi- 
nation of rats, and twelve expert rat- 
catchers are on their way to New 
Orleans from San Francisco, coming 
in response to Dr. Blue’s orders. 
All of our port cities have been 
urged to take up the work of exter- 
minating rats. Galveston offers five 
cents a head for rats, dead or alive. 
All ships arriving at northern or 
Gulf ports from New Orleans will be 
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. 4. SALEM FIRE REFUGEES 
The great fire in the Massachusetts seapori that is older than Boston left 18,000 people homeless 
and destroyed property worth twelve million dollars 


thoroly fumigated, and measures will 
be taken to prevent the passage of 
rats from them to the docks. 


Much suffering has been 
caused by the great fire in 
the old city of Salem, 
Massachusetts, and President Wil- 


The Fire 
in Salem 


son, in a_ special message, has 
urged Congress to appropriate 
$200,000 for the relief of the 


homeless and destitute, more than 
10,000 of whom are living in 
tents. The flames swept over three 
square miles of territory, destroying 
nearly half of the city. More than 
1000 dwellings were burned, 18,000 
persons were deprived of their 
homes, and the loss was $12,000,000, 
with four lives. The fire began at 
two o’clock in the afternoon in a 
leather factory, and spread quickly, 
as the water pressure was inade- 
quate and one of the mains was 
broken. In a very short time half 
a dozen factories were burning in 
the shadow of Gallows Hill, where 
witches were hanged in colonial days. 
The loss of the company owning the 
Naumkeag Cotton Mills is $3,500,- 
000. 

Nearly all the historic structures 
of the old town were saved. The 
flames spared Hawthorne’s birth- 
place, the Custom House where he 
worked, and the House of the Seven 
Gables. It was reported that the 
Witches’ House had been destroyed, 
but it is still standing. The hospital, 
the orphan asylum, the public library 
and a new church, are gone. A ma- 
jority of the homeless are French 
Canadians, Poles, Italians or Greeks, 
who were employed in the factories, 
and as these were burned, they 
have no work. Contributions to the 
relief fund amount now to about 
$375,000. 


The condition of 
Santo Domingo and 
Hayti may compel 
intervention by the United States in 
both countries. In Santo Domingo, 
where the Bordas Government has 
sought in vain for six weeks past to 
dislodge the rebels at Puerto Plata, 
there are active revolutionists now 
in the southern part of the country, 
as well as in the north. Bordas had 
been emphatically warned by Cap- 
tain Russell, commander of the 
United States naval forces, that he 
must not imperil the lives of foreign 
residents by his bombardment of 
Puerto Plata. He did not heed this 
warning, and on the 26th ultimo the 
gunboat “‘Machias” entered the inner 
harbor and with a few shots silenced 
his batteries. Several foreign resi- 
dents have been killed by his guns. 
Walker W. Vick, formerly secre- 
tary of the Wilson campaign com- 
mittee, who was made Receiver- 
General of Customs under the fiscal 
agreement, after the peremptory re- 
moval of his predecessor, has now 
resigned. It appears that he disa- 
greed with the new United States 
Minister, James M. Sullivan, about 
the selection of a banking house as 
a depository for the funds. Minister 
Sullivan has been ordered to Wash- 
ington, and it is said that he will 
resign. His services have not been 
wholly satisfactory. The railroads 
are not in operation, foreign trade is 
paralyzed, and the Government re- 
cently raised some money by selling 
a large quantity of postage stamps 
at one-quarter of their face value. 
In Hayti, Zamor’s Government has 
won several battles with the rebels, 
whose leader, Davilmar Theodore, is 
reported to have been killed. Our 
Government has sent the new Minis- 
ter, Arthur Bailey-Blanchard, to a 
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THREE APPOINTEES TO THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


Haytian port on a battleship, and 
there are now five United States 
warships in Haytian waters. France 
and Germany are still threatening to 
seize custom houses if their claims 
are not satisfied. 


Debate on the Home 
Rule bill in the 
House of Lords 
shows the peers in a panic lest the 
threatened conflict in Ulster cannot 
be averted. Realizing that the war 
threat has gone too far the Unionists 
are now distinctly conciliatory in 
«tone. Lord Lansdowne said on Thurs- 
day that the opposition would not 
oppose the second reading of the 
amending bill, which is a decided 
step toward a compromise. He said 
that the bill is defective in four 
points—the method of exclusion of 
Ulster, the area to be free from 
home rule, the duration of the term 
of exclusion, and the conditions for 
the excluded areas fixt by the Gov- 
ernment. At the same time Premier 
Asquith is reported as willing to 
grant Ulster exclusion by statute in- 
stead of by ballot, as provided by the 
Home Rule bill. Just what will be the 
exact terms of the final agreement 
will not be known until next week, 
when the amending bill reaches the 
committee stage in the Lords. 
Meanwhile in Ireland events have 
been rapidly drifting toward an open 
breach. Following the organization 
of the Nationalist Volunteers, said to 
number between 115.000 and 300.000 
men, as an offset to the Ulster forces, 
the Ulstermen, on the order of 


Peers Yield to 
Home Rule 


Lieut.-Gen. Sir George Richardson, 
have taken to carrying arms openly. 
The streets of Belfast are filled with 
men wearing the Ulster Volunteer 
uniform, and the city is said to have 
taken on the appearance of a garri- 
son town. On all sides it is freely ad- 
mitted that the slightest spark may 
set off the train before a compromise 
can be effected in Parliament. 


Death last week 

Deathof = removed from 
Joseph Chamberlain British _ politics 
one of its most forceful and pictur- 
esque figures in Joseph Chamberlain, 
long known for his advocacy of 
“tariff reform.” Altho he had been in 
failing health since the stroke of 
apoplexy compelled his retirement 
from politics seven years ago, the 
death of the famous statesman came 
as a complete surprise. 

Starting his political career in 
1868 as a radical, first as a member 
of the town council and later as 
Mayor of Birmingham, his reforms, 
which made that city a model for the 
world, drew him into national life. 
Within four years after his entry 
into Parliament he was a member of 
Gladstone’s cabinet, and remained 
one of the chief supporters of the 
Prime Minister until the latter’s 
Home Rule policy forced his with- 
drawal from the Liberals. Chamber- 
lain’s brilliant advocacy of tariff re- 
form with imperialist preferences 
drew him naturally to the landed 
party, the Conservatives, and until 
he was stricken he was the most 
able of the supporters of the aristo- 


cratic side. Today his son Austen is 
alone among British public men in 
upholding the tariff doctrines of his 
father. Mrs. Chamberlain, who was 
devoted to her husband during the 
years of his invalidship and rarely 
left his side, was an American, the 
daughter of Judge W. C. Endicott, of 
Massachusetts, who was Secretary of 
War in President Cleveland’s cab- 
inet. 


Following the as- 
sassination of the 
Austrian heir- 
apparent, Archduke Francis Ferdi- 
nand, and his wife, the Duchess of 
Hohenberg, by a Servian student at 
Sarayevo, on June 27, came anti- 
Serb outbreaks in various parts of 
the empire. Blinded by rage at the 
destruction of what had come to be 
looked upon as the guarantee of Aus- 
tria’s future—for only the archduke 
was felt capable of taking up Fran- 
cis Joseph’s task of holding together 
the antagonistic races of the empire 
—the populace has turned to take 
vengeance on the Serbs. 

At Sarayevo, immediately follow- 
ing the assassination, martial law 
was declared, and later extended to 
the whole provinces of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. At Mostar, the capital 
of the latter province, two hundred 
are reported killed by the Croats, 
who by blood are closely related to 
the Serbs. At Vienna, mobs of Ger- 
man students tore the flag from the 
Servian legation and burned it in the 
street. Later, another mob of more 
than a thousand persons tried to 
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storm the legation and were repulsed 
with the greatest difficulty by the 
police. 


The bodies of the 
= rem wt Archduke and the 

Duchess of Hohen- 
berg were taken to Trieste on board 
the battleship “Viribus Unitus” and 
thence to Vienna by special train. 
They were met at the station by the 
rew heir, the Archduke Charles 
Francis Joseph. The German Em- 
peror, King Alfonso of Spain and 
some of the lesser German kings had 
‘announced their intention of attend- 
the funeral. But at the last minute 
the Kaiser contracted a “cold” and 
could not go. Nor. did any of the 
other royalties attend. On an intima- 
tion from Vienna either that the 
aged Emperor desired to be alone 
with his grief, or that on account of 
the anarchists he feared for the 
safety of his guests, the visits were 
canceled. Following a short cere- 
mony at the Hofburg, attended only 
by members of the imperial family, 
the bodies were removed to Artstet- 
ten, in Lower Austria, where the 
archduke had exprest a wish to be 
buried, inasmuch as burial in the 
Hapsburg vaults under the Capuchin 
Church in Vienna was forbidden to 
his wife. 

Evidence already shows that the 
assassination was a part of a wide- 
spread political plot, altho as yet no 
part in it has been traced to Bel- 
grade. The Austrian council, how- 
ever, has officially asked Servia to 
institute an inquiry to fix the respon- 
sibility for the murders. So well laid 
was the plot that there was little 
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THOMAS D. JONES 
The nomination of Mr. Jones, of Chicago, to 
the Federal Reserve Board has met much oppo- 
sition in the Senate. His connection with the 
International Harvester Company has been par- 
ticularly called in question 


chance of escape. Had the pistol 
shots failed to take effect, another 
bomb was ready to be thrown in the 
next block, while under the table at 
which the archduke was to lunch two 
others were discovered. In the chim- 
ney of the Duchess of Hohenberg’s 
apartments still another bomb was 
found, while the railway over which 
it was expected the imperial party 
would leave Sarayevo was literally 
mined with dynamite. 


Uncertainty and 
gloom pervade 
the empire and 
Europe generally as to the fate of 
the dual monarchy, which was known 
to depend so much on the murdered 
archduke. The new heir is an un- 
known quantity, who up to this time 
has never been identified with polit- 
ical affairs. Francis Ferdinand had 
very pronounced views, and for the 
past five years his policies had very 
largely governed the empire. He had 
reorganized the army and navy, and 
as a close friend of the German 
Kaiser, he had been in accord with 
the Austro-German alliance. Whether 
Charles Francis Joseph will continue 
this policy is now causing no little 
anxiety in Berlin. Whether he will 
continue the plan of recognizing the 
Slav population on a basis of equal- 
ity with the Germans and Magyars, 
thus virtually making a triple in- 
stead of a dual monarchy, is also one 
of the future’s uncertainties. 

To Germany the death of Fran- 
cis Ferdinand comes as the greatest 
blow. As long as the old Emperor 
lives, matters are likely to proceed 
along normal lines, but changes of 
great importance will not long be 
postponed after his death. The grav- 
est fear is that internal squabbles 
growing out of political and racial 
differences will seriously impair the 
efficiency of the army and thus add 
new burdens to Germany’s already 
heavy load. Francis Ferdinand was 
an experienced soldier and only his 
iron personality welded an efficient 
machine out of the military forces of 
the empire. The Austrian policy 
toward Russia and in the Near East 
is also likely to suffer some modifi- 
cation in the change in management, 
and a realignment of the policies of 
the Triple Alliance is not at all im- 
probable. 


The Future of the 
Dual Monarchy 


After a struggle of 
varying success for 
what is fundamental 
in most parliamentary assemblages, 
the Russian Duma has past the 
Immunity Bill, granting free speech 
to Deputies on the floor of the Cham- 
ber. But the passage of the bill will 
not at once confirm the Duma in the 


Free Speech in 
the Duma 


security which it seeks. It must still 
come before the Council of the Em- 
pire, and in view of the reactionary 
character of that body, its rejection 
may be regarded as a foregone con- 
clusion. This will be the signal for 
the renewal of the struggle between 
the Duma and the Government, 
which has been in abatement since 
1907, when the Czar, on account of 
the radical tendencies of the first 
Duma, dissolved the Chamber and 
stript its successor of practically all 
power. 

Free speech was guaranteed the 
Duma under Article 14 of the Consti- 
tution of 1906, but the right was an 
empty one, as the Government con- 
tinued to censor the speeches of 
Deputies as tho they had been pri- 
vate citizens. Proceedings begun 
against Deputy Tchkheidze for a 
radical “republican” speech were the 
occasion for the present measure. It 
is thus a direct challenge to the 
Government. 

Its real political significance, how- 
ever, lies in the combination of all 
the liberal elements against the Gov- 
ernment and the outvoting of the 
Rights. The radicals, the Octobrists 
and the Progressists, for the first 
time, were willing to compromise and 
join forces with the more moderate 
elements of the Chamber—a combi- 
nation which the Government has 
zealously sought to avoid by foment- 
ing dissensions among them. Leaders 
of the parties hope to make the coali- 
tion into a working alliance, and thus 
take the offensive in pressing the 
more moderate reforms on the Gov- 
ernment. 
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WHY THE COLOMBIAN TREATY SHOULD BE RATIFIED . 


BY FRANCISCO ESCOBAR 


Senor Escobar, who is Consul-Gen- 
eral of Colombia to the United 
States, counts himself no less an 
American than a Colombian, having 
been educated here, a graduate of 
the Columbia School of Mines in the 
class of 1889. For two years he 
served as vice-president of the Na- 
tional School of Mines of Colombia, 
and was appointed to his present 
position in 1910.—THE EDITOR. 


URING the discussion of 
D:: Thompson-Urrutia treaty 

with Colombia at Washing- 
ton, the charge has been freely made 
by those in opposition, and readily 
assumed by many of its supporters, 
that the treaty was being negotiated 
rather out of the magnanimity of 
the United States than as a recogni- 
tion of any rights of Colombia in 
the controversy. This treaty pro- 
vides for the payment of $25,000,000 
to Colombia and for certain conces- 
sions in the Panama Canal. Its op- 
ponents claim that the payment of 
any such sum of money amounts to 
a gift, and that in return no sub- 
stantial benefits accrue to the United 
States. 

Such opposition, aside from any 
question of rights in the matter, is 
not only in ignorance of the facts, 
but overlooks entirely the great in- 
direct benefits that are bound to re- 
sult to American commerce in South 
America as a whole, in thus ad- 
vancing the friendly interests of the 
two hemispheres. The prompt accept- 
ance by the United States of the good 
offices of the A B C powers to me- 
diate in Mexico has gone a long way 
in overcoming the suspicion against 
everything American, which unfor- 
tunately once existed thru all Span- 
ish-speaking countries. The ratifica- 
tion of this treaty with Colombia 
will be another step in the same di- 
rection, besides being evidence of the 
justice and fairness of a great and 
powerful republic toward a smaller 
and weaker neighbor. 

Since the Panama incident of 1903 
the door has been shut in Colombia 
against everything American. Not 
only have all contracts for the devel- 
opment of this vast territory, as yet 
scarcely touched, gone to European 
firms, but it has been difficult for 
American capital even to find em- 
ployment in the country. Along the 
Atrato River, the outlet for a vast 
interior territory, Americans are, by 
law, forbidden to own land. This law 
was enacted thru fear of the seizure 
of the river by the United States. 
One of the first results of the ratifi- 
cation of the present treaty would be 
the repeal of this act, and the disap- 
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THE COLOMBIAN' TREATY 


Provides for the payment of $25,- 
000,000, to Colombia 


Gives Colombia free use of Panama 
Canal for vessels of war, and 
free transportation of troops, 
when necessary, over Panama 
Railroad 

Refers to manner in which the 
United States acquired Canal 
Zone in following terms: “ex- 
presa sincero sentimiento por 
cualquier cosa que haya ocurri- 
do,” for which there are two 
versions: one expressing regret 
that anything should have oc- 
curred, etc.; the other, regret for 
anything that has occurred 


Signed at Bogota April 6 by U. S. 
Minister Thaddeus A. Thomp- 
son and Senor Francisco José 
Urrutia, Minister for Foreign 
Relations, and five ae Dele- 
gates representing all the polit- 
ical parties of Colombia 

Ratified by both houses of the Co- 
lombian Congress on June 9 

Now before Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, which is to 
undertake a full investigation of 
the Canal incident of 1903 




















pearance of the prejudices 
which it is consonant. 

Colombia is preparing to under- 
take important railway construction, 
harbor improvements, and other 
public utility works. In this country 
of over 500,000 square miles and 
5,000,000 population, there are at 
the present time only seven hundred 
miles of railways! Practically all of 
the $25,000,000 would remain in the 
United States in the shape of orders 
for railway supplies and machinery. 
These railroads would open up to 
American enterprise the great min- 
eral and agricultural resources of 
the republic. 

Development of Colombia’s_re- 
sources has scarcely begun. Mining 
of gold, silver and other precious 
metals has been carried on since the 
time of the Spanish Conquest, but 
the methods are antiquated and the 
deposits barely touched. Altho plati- 
num was discovered in the eighteenth 
century, no systematic exploration 
for it has been made, yet Colombia 
produces one-tenth of the world’s 
product. Its emerald mines produce 
the finest stones in the world; its 
grazing lands and its forests are vir- 
gin still. Prejudices have locked all 
this away in the storehouses, await- 
ing only the restoration of friendly 
feeling to open to American de- 
velopment. Yet it is said that the 
treaty offers no advantages to Amer- 
ica! 

All this is irrespective of the 
rights on which Colombia insists as 


with 


the basis of the treaty, but which its 
opponents in America refuse to rec- 
ognize. Colombia has_ repeatedly 
asked that her claims be submitted 
to arbitration, but the request has 
constantly been ignored by the 
United States. A treaty similar to 
that now proposed Colombia declined 
even to consider in 1909, because it 
left out a recognition of those rights 
which she holds essential. 

It is freely charged in the United 
States that Colombia obstructed the 
building of the Panama Canal, and 
thus stood as a barrier against ad- 
vancing civilization. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. As far 
back as 1879 Colombia had granted 
the United States the privilege of 
building a canal, but the treaty 
failed in the American Senate be- 
cause of the supposed influence of 
the transcontinental railroads. Three 
times it extended the grant to the 
French canal company, when by its 
terms the concession with all the 
property of the company was for- 
feited. Colonel Roosevelt has charged 
Colombia with attempted “black- 


mail” in transferring the canal con- 
cession from the French company to 
the United States. But the report of 


the committee in charge of the treaty 
is silent on any such attempted hold- 
up. There is nothing there about 
“demands” for larger sums of money 

That treaty was defeated by Colom ~ 
bia, not because of the money con- 
sideration, but because it proposed 
a virtual ceding of territory, which 
the Constitution forbade. 

From the failure of that treaty 
came the Panama revolution. In No- 
vember, 1903, a few conspirators in 
the City of Panama “rose as one 
man” and proclaimed the independ- 
ence of the Isthmus from Colombia. 
The garrison at Panama had been 
bribed by the promoters of the revo- 
lution; the troops sent by Colombia 
to quell the revolt were denied trans- 
portation over the Panama Railroad; 
reinforcements, sent by sea, by or- 
der of Admiral Coghlan, acting un- 
der instructions from Washington 
were forbidden to land within fift; 
miles of Panama. Seventy-eigh 
hours after the outbreak the new re- 
public was recognized at Washing- 
ton. A few days later (November 18, 
1903) Panama, represented by Phil- 
lippe Bunau-Varilla, a Frenchman. 
who had been appointed Minister by 
cable with full plenary powers, 
signed the treaty ceding the Canal 
Zone to the United States. This 
treaty was exactly the same as the 
Hay-Herran convention, which had 
been defeated at Bogota, with the 
exception that under it the United 
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States received still great advan- 
tages. 

On those acts Colombia has based 
her grievances, and for ten years she 
has asked impartial consideration 
for them. That they had some foun- 
dation in justice has been recognized 
in substance by three Washington 
administrations, hence they cannot 
be said to be a party measure. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, under the Cortes- 
Root agreement, sought to settle 
them, but Colombia refused to accept 
the treaty. President Taft, thru Min- 
ister DuBois, asked if Colombia 
would accept the sum of $25,000,000 
as a quitclaim for the loss of Pan- 
ama. The answer was an emphatic 
negatiye. President Wilson has now 
sought to smooth the difficulties be- 
tween the two countries in the pend- 
ing Thompson-Urrutia treaty, which 
incorporates in substance the same 
terms as those proposed by President 
Taft. 

The chief controversy in the pres- 
ent, as in former treaties, has been 
on the so-called “apology.” Whether 
it is an apology or not depends on 
the point of view..The Colombian 
people have felt deeply aggrieved and 
humiliated over the loss of the Canal 
and the Isthmus. It is their firm be- 
lief that the then President of the 
United States helped the revolution 
at Panama and violated the treaty 
of 1846. For this reason they have 
been unanimous in the position that 
no settlement of the question could 
be made without an expression of 
regret on the part of the United 
States. President Taft, like Presi- 
dent Wilson, was just enough to rec- 
ognize this view. But opponents of 
this chivalrous measure see in it only 
humiliation; they see in this gener- 
ous action of a powerful nation to- 
ward a weak nation only cowardice 
and fear. The strong can do no 
wrong, they argue. 

No less just are the rights in the 
Canal granted to Colombian ships, 
products and citizens. They are a 
recognition of her rights of property 
in the Canal and the Panama Rail- 
road. Says M. Gaston Brunet, the em- 
inent French lawyer, on these claims: 

But I find in the contracts just read 
unquestionable proof of Colombia’s 
right of private ownership over the 
Canal; she has rights which traced to 
their origin are those proceeding from 
a public entity, but which have consti- 
tuted rights of private property. 

And then I refer to a great principle 
of international law that rules on this 
matter: in the case of dismemberment 
or the birth of a state, public property 
follows the fate of the part seceding; 
but private property is inalienable, un- 
transferable. Such is the opinion of 
Caliouat. 

Here is a quotation from Calvo, up- 
holding the same proposition: 

“Inversely, the yielding state does not 
lose ipso jure the ownership of the 


goods that constitute its private prop- 
erty. ... The seceding state cannot con- 
tend that such property be acquired by 
it as a compensation for the new ex- 
penses to which it must attain. .. .” 
Has Colombia any rights of private 
property over ‘the Canal concession? 
There is no question about that. To be- 
gin with, she has the right of tolls, 
once the Canal be finished; then she 
has the 50,000 shares of stock which 
she owns in accord with the contracts 
which I have read, stock which belongs 
to Colombia, which she may transfer, 
which she may hypothecate and which 
is the price of services rendered. (Le 
Procés de Panama, Paris, 1904.) 


The payment of $25,000,000 has 
been called excessive. I submit the 
memorandum presented to the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs at Bogota 
by Minister James T. DuBois: 


referying to the rights of Colombja in 
the Panama Railroad is perfectly jegal 
and }ust. Under the contract of 1867 
Colombia ceded the transisthmian rail- 
road to the Panama Railroad Company 
for a period of ninety-nine years for 
an annual payment of $250,000. When 
these payments were stopped on ac- 


It is generally believed that the z 


count of the secession the contract still. 


had sixty-four years to run; that is to 
say, there were still pending sixty-four 
annuities of $250,000, the total value 
of which amounted to $16,000,000. This 
claim might be submitted, with the pre- 
vious consent of both parties, to arbi- 
tration. As Senator Bristow reported 
officially in 1906 that the Panama Rail- 
road was worth $16,446,000, the total 
amount of the claim which might be 
submitted to arbitration would rise to 
$32,446,000. In addition to this sum 
there is the amount entailed by. the Sal- 
gar-Wyse concession, which expires in 
1984, and under it Colombia was to re- 
ceive $250,000 a year, counting from 


the date of the opening of the Canal. 
If the Canal be opened to service in the 
coming year, we should have owing to 
Colombia seventy annuities—that is to 
say, $17,500,000. If the tribunal of ar- 
bitration considers this further claim, 
the total sum would amount to $49,- 
946,000. 

From these facts ean it be said 
that Colombia is getting the better 
of the bargain? 

Finally, it ought not be lost sight 
of that fot ten years Colombia has 
been asking arbitration; that her 
people have refused to consent to ne- 
gotiations without a recognition of 
her wrongs, only yielding after they 
had been convinced that they were 
knocking against the reality of ac- 
complished facts. The hardest thing 
for her to forget has been the muti- 
lation of her flag: one of the nine 
stars, as sacred to Colombians as any 
in the blue field of the Stars and 
Stripes, had to be taken from her 
emblem. Yet there are those who as- 
sert that Colombia deserves no repa- 
ration; that she needs ‘no privileges 
in a Canal of which she had been 
despoiled. 

The American people have been 
temporarily misled, but as Lincoln 
said, it is not possible to fool them 
all the time. In conclusion I can only 
repeat that Colombia leaves these 
ouestiéns—and leaves them confi- 
dently—to the conscience of the 
American people, believing that in 
the erd they will be answered in the 
spirit of fairness and justice for 
which the Great Republic stands. 

New York City 


EXTENDING OUR FOREIGN COMMERCE 


TL ision: advantage of the pro- 
vision of the Owen currency 
act permitting the establish- 
ment of foreign branches by Ameri- 
can banking houses, the National 
City Bank of New York, the largest 
in the country, recently announced 
that it would open branches in Bue- 
nos Aires, Argentina, and at Rio 
Janeiro, Brazil. Later another agency 
is to be established at Valparaiso, 
Chile. 

For years American manufactur- 
ers seeking foreign markets have 
been at a disadvantage in competing 
with their English, French or Ger- 
man rivals. Thruout all South Amer- 
ica, in China, and in other foreign 
markets the foreign branch banks 
have been aggressive agents for their 
own nationals. At Rio, for example, 
important harbor works were recent- 
ly undertaken. They were in charge 
of American engineers, but the 
French bankers, who furnished the 
money, insisted that French mate- 
rials and French machinery be used 
as a condition to the loan. 


The banks also serve to discount 
the commercial paper of local pur- 
chasers of foreign manufactures. 
American transactions up to this 
time have had to pass thru the hands 
of foreign bankers. Trade terms and 
other private details of business were 
thus opened to rivals who were none 
too scrupulous in making use of 
them. 

The southern half of South Amer- 
ica was chosen not arbitrarily, but 
because it was found that American 
merchants and manufacturers were 
more interested in that field than any 
other. It is looked upon as a vast and 
but little developed market. More- 
over, the coming ‘opening of the 
Panama Canal has largely increased 
interest in the trade opportunities of 
Latin America. 

Embraced in the plan is not only 
the establishment of branches in 
trade centers abroad, but also a 
thoro system of credit and commer- 
cial information, including the mak- 
ing of reports on trade opportunities, 
which are to be at the disposal of all. 
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Who will speak on D. A. R. Day, July 22. She is president- To speak on August 15. Mrs. Booth has been in charge of the 
general of the Daughters of the American Revolution prison work of the Volunteers of America since 1896 
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President of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance and a Reélected president of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
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THE VALLEY—AFTER NEW YORK 


BY CORRA HARRIS 


AUTHOR OF “A CIRCUIT RIDER’S WIFE,” “EVE’S SECOND HUSBAND,” “IN SEARCH OF A HUSBAND” 


When Mrs. Harris wrote for The 
Independent last winter her series of 
papers. on “New York as Seen front 
a Georgia Valley,” it was always by 
the Valley standards of simplicity 
and peace and wholesomeness that 
she judged the people and problems 
of the great city. And so our readers 
will not be surprized that in the 
enthusiasm of her homecoming to the 
Valley she could not refrain from 
setting forth again her faith in the 
manner of life which she finds there 
and which she describes with so 
much sympathy.—THE EDITOR. 


HEN I left New York in 
March the winter season 
was at its hight. That is to 


say, all the theaters and opera 
houses were filled in the afternoons 
and evenings, the tango tea cafés 
were in full blast. Society was work- 
ing overtime to keep its engage- 
ments, and everybody else was work- 
ing overtime except those who had 
no work at all, Thirty thousand men 
were shoveling snow night and day. 
The I. W. W. had invaded the 
churches and taken such a shrewd 
advantage of the preachers and the 
gospel they were preaching that they 
had to be arrested. And the last 
thing I saw was groups of forlorn 
men standing before employment 
agencies in Sixth avenue. Nobody 
knew what to do with the I. W. W. 
nor the rest of them. And everybody 
was talking about what ought to be 
done with them. Meanwhile the East 
Side and all the lower edges of New 
York were bringing forth little 
I. W. W. babies and prospective gun- 
men, and feeding as best they could 
the children already born to this fate. 
This, as near as I can tell it without 
putting in the spider legs of statis- 
tics, is a fairly accurate report of 
New York the first week in March. 
Of course, that part of capital which 
is devoted to charity was being used 
to meet the abuses for which capital, 
and wrong ideals of life and educa- 
tion, are responsible. 


HEN I reached the Valley the 

first week in April, Nature 
was beginning her social season. 
The red buds came out first to make 
sure it was safe for the dogwood to 
bloom. Next week the dogwood did 
bloom, and all the ground in the for- 
ests was covered with a purple mist 
of violets. 

Nobody was willing to put on their 
green leaves yet. I say nobody, for 
the great majority of the people here 
are not human people. They are the 


trees, the willows, the hawthorns. 
But literal folk were beginning to 
take off some of their clothes. The 
men were plowing with their coats 
off. The women had unpinned their 
little winter capes, blue calico-clad 
figures to be seen everywhere, bend- 
ing low in their gardens as mothers 
bend above cradles. They were all 
nursing their young children of the 
soil, tender plants pushing up thru 
the sod with their little green heads 
still folded as if they came up with 
a prayer—as indeed they do; they 
pray for light, and rain, and dew, to 
be delivered from weeds, and grass, 
and bugs, and all evil things. Noth- 
ing, I believe, is so sweetly the em- 
blem of the right aspiration to live 
innocently and well as these myriad 
little good green things that rise at 
our bidding and planting, and trust- 
ing us, from the gentle giving earth. 


NE day, the last of April, 
when I came into the cabin at 
evening, there was scarcely a leaf 
to be seen. The next morning every 
tree and bush in sight had leaves 
upon it, so small, so _ faintly, 
timidly green that the whole Val- 
ley seemed to wear a misty emer- 
ald veil. But it was enough. All the 
birds who had been courting mar- 
ried that day, and began to build 
their nests. They are good mathema- 
ticians in computing the growth of 
hiding leaves, for before the nests 
were finished not one of them could 
be seen, except by searching. The 
wren who was my nearest neighbor 
last fall has at last made up her 
mind that I am a decent, respecta- 
ble human wren myself, and she 
moved her belongings to a place 
under the eaves of my cabin. I have 
reason to believe that her husband 
neglects her. He spent most of his 
time fighting his own image in a 
broken mirror which we put in the 
woodshed. Two red birds built in the 
hawthorn bush which the wrens de- 
serted. One oriole swung her stock- 
ing from the lowest boughs of my 
wild cherry tree, filled it with four 
eggs, hatched them into four fledg- 
lings so much too large for the 
stocking that they were obliged to 
get out of it and hop for their living 
before they were a week old, and 
two bluebirds have their nest in a 
hole between the branches of an oak. 
These are the only nests in sight of 
my cabin door, but there are hun- 
dreds in the woods beyond. 
The school in the Valley closed 
the first of May. all the children 
came home with little A-B-C knowl- 


edges in their heads to get real and 
sterner knowledge of life in the 
fieids. They all go back to school in 
July. In short, we manage according 
to nature the industrial features of 
education, which in the schools of 
cities are accomplished artificially 
and with so much expense. There is 
not a child in this valley who has not 
a profession by which he or she can 
earn a livelihood before sixteen 
years of age. And they have the phys- 
ical strength and the moral forti- 
tude to practise it, which is more 
than so-called industrial education 
imparts. Their ignorance is of the 
world, not of life, nor of the way 
they must go in life. I will not claim 
that they are erudite in the matter 
of cleanliness, but I challenge any 
“social worker” to find a single un- 
healthy one among them. And their 
manners are—well, they have not as 
many manners as youngsters of the 
world have, but what sweetness of 
heart, what belief in man and God, 


what passionate admirers they are 


of Joseph and his brethren. They 
never saw the “funny page” of a 
Sunday newspaper. They do not un- 
derstand the malice of humor, but 
they have a sense of humor which is 
so keen that all the days are merry 
with shouts of their laughter 
—when a grasshopper saws a tune 
in his hind legs, or an old owl ogles 
them with his droll eye—that is 
enough to arouse any child in this 
Valley. i 


HIS, I say, is the situation in 

the Valley. Everybody has work 
and everybody is doing it. No one is 
earning as much as a dollar a day. 
But every one is earning what he 
can from that oldest paymaster, the 
earth, who never pays in dollars and 
cents. These people do not hope 
much, and they do not despair at all. 
They simply live. Some of the great- 
est philosophers believe this is the 
most profound wisdom. 

We have one trouble—that is the 
lack of labor. We do our best, but the 
average husband and wife in this 
Valley do not bring up more than 
eight children. And so we do not get 
enough men and women to do all the 
work that is needed to produce the 
crops. For the children have a way 
of remaining too small to hoe and 
plow until after they are twelve 
years of age. But they seem never to 
be too small to eat. This makes the 
burden of providing for them ter- 
rific. In New York thev would be 
naupers. Here they are the funniest, 
happiest little creatures alive, sun- 
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burnt, hungry, hearty and diligent 
by the time they are old enough to 
“carry water.” 

In March, when there were tens of 
thousands of men in New York beg- 
ging for work, the men in this valley 
were begging for plowmen to 
“break” and prepare the land. A car- 
load of I. W. W.’s could have found 
all the work they were praying for 
in this little community alone, But 
would they have taken it? Certainly 
not. Nature provides no “soft jobs.” 
She requires muscles in a man’s 
back, strength in his arms and legs, 
courage and patience in his heart. 
They had none of these qualities. 
They wanted jobs at folding circu- 
lars or stamping envelopes at two 
dollars a day—something they could 
do without getting their hands 
chapped or their feet cold! One day 
when I was with a tender-hearted 
New York woman we past a thou- 
sand men moving the snow, holding 
their shovels with bare hands. 

“Poor, poor fellows!” she grieved. 
“We must get together and provide 
them with gloves!” 

I made no reply. It was not worth 
while to tell her that I have seen old 
men in this valley who never wear 
gloves from year’s end to year’s end, 
doing the hardest kind of work in 
freezing weather, and rougher work 
all the year around than the “poor 
fellows” will ever do. But I recalled 
a certain comment I heard here last 
winter when a young man applied to 
me for a job. 

“Don’t take him,” a neighbor ad- 
vised. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“He always wears gloves when he 
works,” he answered. 

“Why should I refuse him for 
that?” I asked. 

“Because it’s a habit with him. 
He won’t do nothing he can’t do with 
gloves on his hands,” was the reply. 

I did try him for one day. Then I 
understood and dismissed him. He 
had finicky I. W. W. notions of labor. 
The gloves were merely a symptom 
of his quality, which was slazy. I 
have my doubts whether men Should 
ever wear gloves, or clothes that are 
entirely comfortable. It reduces them 
that much to the feminine standard 
of softness: I would not deny them 
soles for their feet, but one knows 
by the near-nakedness of women’s 
ankles and feet in New York during 
the coldest winter weather that men 
ought to go them one better and 
wear only soles upon their naked 
feet. It is pusillanimous, the way men 
dress, as it is foolish the way women 
clothe themselves. But there is some 
excuse for the women. They are de- 
signed by nature to be “attractive.” 
In the present state of public opin- 


ion that is the same as requiring 
them to be foolish. 

We have our problems here in 
the Valley, and they are no less prob- 
lems because we do not make them 
ourselves. They are forced upon us 
by the financial powers of the world 
beyond these hills, by the brokers 
who buy cotton for eleven cents per 
pound, and sell goods made of the 
same cotton for from one dollar to 
two dollars per pound. 

With us it is a question of corn, 
not cotton, For this is a grain pro- 
ducing section. The land is what I 
call “dope fiend” soil. The farmers 
here were persuaded years ago that, 
instead of hauling muck and manure 
to fertilize their land, they should 
buy “guano.” That was a part of the 
game. For now the soil will not pro- 
duce without this artificial stimula- 
tion. The acids have killed the bac- 
teria fertilizing life in it. So now 
they buy guano, for which they must 
pay an exorbitant credit price with 
the first corn gathered. Thus, they 
are forced to sell this first and best 
part of their harvest when prices 
are artificially low, in order to meet 
their obligations. 

If it is a bad year, if there has 
been too much rain, or not enough, 
the farmer does not have enough 
grain left to support his family and 
feed his stock. This is a part of the 
game, too, because he must go back 
then and pay one dollar per bushel 
for corn which he sold for sixty-five 
cents per bushel to pay for his 
guano. 

I am no pessimist, but I doubt if 
the regional banks will meet this 
emergency. I am fearful that they 
will only encourage these farmers to 
buy even more guano on a credit, be- 
cause they can borrow money at a 
lower rate of interest. 


OW, my belief is that the more 

we are able to eliminate money 
the better we shall be, for money is 
undoubtedly an artificial and devil- 
ish standard of values, one of the 
most frightful instruments of abuse 
men have invented for the oppres- 
sion of men. 

So I have a sort of inverted Dives 
plan for meeting the emergencies in 
this valley at least. It is a very small 
plan, so ridiculously small and so 
little profitable to the author that I 
know the “social workers” would 
scorn it. Still, it is working here like 
a charm. 

I have left over from last year’s 
harvest one hundred bushels of corn 
which I do not need. I am lending 
this corn to my neighbors, to be paid 
back in corn when they gather in the 
fall. Corn is now one dollar per 
bushel, but when it is time to repay 


what they have borrowed it will be 
not -more than seventy-five cents per 
bushel. So by borrowing instéad of 
buying corn, they are saving twenty- 
five cents on the dollar. 

“But,” says some really intelligent 
person, “my dear madam, you are 
losing.” 

No, I am not losing. I shall have 
exactly the same amount of corn in 
November which I have now. The 
only thing I lose is a chance to profit 
from the misfortune of my neigh- 
bors. This is bad business, of- course, 
but it is good, honest living. And I 
have always longed above everything 
to discover if I really am honest. 
If I can carry this little experiment 
thru, if in the course of time I am 
able to build yet greater barns to fill 
for this purpose, I shall feel that I 
have contributed decently and with- 
out cost to myself to the solving of 
one of the most difficult problems of 
our times. I say without cost, and I 
admit without gain. Which of course 
is the flaw in my plan. For there is 
something suspicious and unnatural 
in not taking advantage of a situa- 
tion. Charity is becoming one of the 
lucrative businesses of this country; 
it pays good dividends in the Morris 
banks, for example. Doubtless I 
shall be no better than the rest of 
the philanthropists. Doubtless with- 
in two years I shall require the man 
who borrowed twelve bushels of 
corn in April to return fifteen in 
November. But until I really am 
guilty of this, permit me to enjoy 
the sentimentality of at least feeling 
virtuous! 

The truth is I have got this far 
with the temptation already: This 
Dives plan could be carried out 
profitably and successfully in every 
community, if, say twenty farmers 
contributed every year a certain per 
cent of their crops to the Dives 
barn, this stuff to be loaned, not 
sold, and to be paid back in kind. 
with a slight addition, say half a 
bushel for every ten bushels bor- 
rowed, or one pound of meat to everv 
ten pounds borrowed, or one peck of 
potatoes for every five bushels bor- 
rowed—enough, in short, added to 
pay the expense of Dives to measure 
and weigh and collect again the 
stuff. In this valley at least farmers 
would save hundreds of dollars, be 
able to hold their harvests for better 
prices, and escape the most cruel 
oppression of money mongerers. 


HIS is a partial report of the 

Valley for the early summer of 
nineteen hundred and fourteen. But 
it is only partial. Thru my cabin 
window I can see forty acres of 
wheat waving in the summer air, 
and nearly fifty acres of corn. 
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We do not know what the yield 
of either the corn or wheat will 
be. But your brokers in New York 
know, and what they miss in their 
estimate will be the “futures” which 
must reduce the price next autumn. 
The crop of honey dew is short this 
year owing to four weeks drought. 
This, I suppose, will affect the price 
of honey, for the bees were put 
to it to earn a decent profit in sweet- 
ness during the month of May. For- 
tunately we have had enough lark- 
spur blooming on the hills to com- 
pensate in part for the lack of honey 
dew on the leaves of the trees. 

But we are fortunate in having 
enough very young babies this year 
to entirely control the domestic life 
of the valley. A baby may not be so 
intelligent as a “representative” or 
social economist, but his influence, 
nine times out of ten, is stronger, as 
far as it goes and more to the point, 
and in my opinion it is more uplift- 
ing, less revolutionary. The younger 
children show marked progress in 
the number and sizes of their play- 
houses. Whereas last year there was 
only one house built of moss and 
bark on the valley road below my 
cabin, this year there are five, all 
elegantly furnished with bits of 
bright glass, broken crockery, pol- 
ished sardine cans and pine cones. 

We do not know yet how many sin- 
ners will be converted from the error 
of their ways, for the “revival 
season” does not begin until all of 
the crops are “laid by.” But it is 
safe to predict that all the sinners 
we have will be converted as usual 
this year. They always are. No man 
is allowed to remain dead in his 
trespasses and sins later than the 
end of August. And for me, I always 
wonder what their sins are. The men 
do not drink, they are moral, indus- 
trious, walking in a kind of double 
fear—before the Lord and more par- 
ticularly before one another. The 
women are beyond all criticism 
either in this world or the next. 
Their Heavenly Father must wonder 
at their patience, their diligence, 
their loving kindness, their everlast- 
ing faithfulness. Certainly mere 
nature never produced beings so 
blameless. 


SUPPOSE a report of progress in 

New York would make a splendid 
showing in increased wealth, in- 
creased charities, fresh air funds, 
labor bureau statistics, and so forth 
and so on. But I am glad I do not 
know the horror of collecting the 
details that would not appear in the 
report. I recall with submission what 
a certain distinguished editor there 
said to me of my papers in New 
York last winter. He asked me why 


I got my material from the “garbage 
cans’; why I did not tell about the 
good things I saw and heard there. 
I did my best, which is not good. But 
the trouble with New York is that it 
is all in a garbage can; the good, bad 
and indifferent are working there 
together, after the manner of things 
that do work in such places. I can’t 
help that. I tried to be as lenient as 
possible. But no sensible person can 
look on the bright side of a garbage 
can unless he looks on the outside 
of it. I came daily into contact with 
the best people in New York for 
nearly three months. They would be 
called the best people anywhere, And 
the thing which most imprest me 
about them was the utter futility of 
them and all their goodness in that 
place. 

Here nothing is futile, not even 
death. That fertilizes the ground, 
and we require as much of it as we 
can get. Still, I suppose if that same 
indignant defender of sweetness and 
light in New York should visit this 
valley, the first thing he did would 
be to observe that the people are not 
clean. Well, they are not neuras- 
thenically neat. But dirt here is just 
dirt, it is not filth. We get it out of 
the fields. Sometimes it is cleaner 
than anything else. Certainly it is 
not malignant with all the germs of 
all the nations of the earth, as the 
very air is in New York. And he 
would go snooping around suspecting 
us of hookworms. He would not find 
them. When a man gets hookworm 
in this valley he leaves, goes to New 
York or some other sediment center, 
and joins the I. W. W.’s. The only 
kind of worms we have in this valley 
are long, brown, fat ones that we dig 
out of the earth and with which we 
fish for rainbow trout, of which 
there are so many here that I have 
had to have them coaxed out of my 
spring when the water “backs” up 
in a flood and carries them out of the 
brook in the valley. 

The Valley, Georgia 


HORSELESS ARTILLERY 


OR several vears the military 
Peete in Great Britain 
have been experimenting with 

an oil-fuel traction engine designed 
for hauling artillery of the heaviest 
type over all kinds of roads and 
across rough country and up hills. 
The engine weighs eight tons and is 
of seventy horse power, with a max- 
imum speed of eight miles an hour. 
What appears to be quite a new 
principle in locomotion is applied in 
this engine, which, instead of trav- 
eling in the ordinary way, rolls along 
on an endless track that it lays for 
itself. This track is something like 


a great chain of steel links, the out- 
side of each being shod with blocks 
of wood, which act like the ties or 
sleepers of a permanent way. This 
track enables the engine to pass with 
great ease and little propulsive pow- 
er over any kind of rough ground, 
rocky area, soft sand and bog, safely 
negotiating the very stiffest gradi- 
ents and crossing ditches and gullies. 

It has been tested across the soft 
sand of one locality, drawing a six- 
ton field gun, and succeeded in get- 
ting up and down the hillsides about 
Aldershot, over deep water-courses, 
the banks of which are very steep. 
Then it was taken across a wide 
stretch of boggy ground, which was 
by far the severest test of all, the 
gun at times sinking in up to its 
axles. 


EGGS AND THRIFT 


Pecos: who economize in 
eggs by buying “fresh” instead 
of “strictly fresh” will be 
amused to find that many of the so 
called “fresh” variety have spent 
three or more days in the incubator. 
The whole situation depends on the 
thrift of the farmer. After he has 
left his eggs in the incubator long 
enough for the fertile ones to de 
velop, he “candles” all the eggs, and 
throws out all those which, when 
held before the light of a candle, 
show no signs of growth within. 
Frequently a large number of eggs 
are found by this test to be incapable 
of hatching. It hurts the farmer’s 
natural sense of shrewdness to de- 
stroy them, and his sense of delicacy 
to eat them. He therefore mingles 
them with other “fresh” eggs and 
sells them to the market. Incubator 
eggs begin to decay almost imme- 
diately and cannot be kept in storage 
even by freezing. 

Incubator eggs of this sort may be 
avoided by the consumer who buys 
what are known as “sterile” eggs; 
i. e., eggs known from the start to 
have no fertility and which there- 
fore run no risk of getting into the 
incubator. 


VULCANIZING WITH THE 
INVISIBLE 


NE by one the curiosities of 
QO: laboratory find employ- 

ment in the shops. The lay- 
man has hardly got over his surprise 
at learning that light has rays be- 
yond the violet which can be photo- 
graphed altho they cannot be seen, 
before he hears that they already 
have a commercial value. These in- 
visible rays are used in a variety of 
ways, in the sorting of zinc ore, in 
the treatment of cancer, in the puri- 
fication of water, and now it has been 
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discovered by French chemists that 
they will effect the vulcanization of 
rubber. 

The story of Goodyear is always 
cited with that of Palissy the potter 
as an example of the inventor’s per- 
severance and the day, seventy-five 
years ago, when he dropt his mix- 
ture of sticky caoutchouc and sulfur 
on the hot stove and found it con- 
verted into solid india rubber, is an 


anniversary better worth celebrat- 
ing than many a patriotic holiday. 
The process of vulcanization then hit 
upon by accident has been since per- 
fected by science, but it is still a deli- 
cate operation requiring the heating 
of the mixture to 140° Centigrade. 
Now the ultra-violet rays have the 
peculiar power of accelerating chem- 
ical reactions. Like the efficiency ex- 
pert, scientific manager or the nat- 


ural born boss, they speed up the 
process in some mysterious way 
without doing much work them- 
selves. When a solution of caout- 
chouc and sulfur is exposed to these 
rays, the two combine without heat- 
ing and a jelly is produced which on 
evaporation leaves a thin sheet of 
rubber, pure and insoluble. Thus the 
invisible rays may serve to speed the 
wheels of the automobile. 


A KANSAS WOMAN RUNS FOR CONGRESS 








THE PROGRESSIVE PARTY CANDIDATE WHO MAY BE A PIONEER AT WASHINGTON 


of Congress. One woman in Kansas proposes to 
create that réle if the voters of the Sixth District 
will give her the opportunity. 

Mrs. Eva Morley Murphy, of Goodland, is a grand- 
mother, a W. C. T. U. and Federation of Women’s Clubs 
officer, an active churchwoman, an autkor, and an expert’ 
cook. More than all these, she has political sense, and it 
was a report she wrote to William Allen White during 
her husband’s absence (he is a state committeeman of 
the Progressive party) that led to her candi- 
dacy, for Mr. White was so much imprest 
with her ability that he suggested her 
making the campaign. She was unop- 
posed for the Progressive nomina- 
tion. Her church and club work 
has proved her capacity for lead- 
ership, and with her help as 
district secretary the Progres- 
sive party captured 400 of 
the 500 Republican votes in 
her county at the last Presi- 
dential election. She is fa- 
mous as an organizer, and 
took a generous part in the 
campaign for equal suf- 
frage which swung Kan- 
sas into the white list. 

‘“‘My campaign will be 
conducted according to my 
own idea of what a digni- 
fied, self-respecting woman 
may properly do in a politi- 
cal campaign,’’ writes Mrs. 
Murphy. ‘‘Ishall buy no news- 
paper plant and subsidize none. 
I shall not spend one cent in 
cigars or candy to bribe voters. 
I shall spend no time nor breath 
in detraction of other candidates. 
I shall go about over my district, 
which is a large one, embracing twen- 
ty-two counties, speaking on the issues 
of the day in an endeavor to convince 
a majority of the voters that my party, 
the Progressive, is the party of the 
loftiest ideals of government, composed 
of practical men and women who, un- 
hampered by tradition, are fighting for new and better 
conditions of living for the whole people of this nation. 

“I am quite aware that it is looked upon as un- 
womanly, in some quarters, to do what I am doing, 
but as long as I can help forward such a good cause, 
what ill-informed people may say or think troubles me 
not at all.” 


Sc one will have to be the first woman member 
























MRS. EVA MORLEY MURPHY 


Grandmother, clubwoman, unrivaled 
cook, and candidate for Congress 


The women’s vote is yet a most uncertain element in 
the political situation. The district vote in the 1912 
election was as follows: Democratic, 18,541; Progres- 
sive, 13,893; Republican, 8,369; Socialist, 2,376. “I am 
thoroly convinced,” declares the candidate, “that the 
Progressive party offers the best promise of practical 
betterment for the whole people of this nation and that 
its leaders are men and women of strong moral caliber 
and high ideals, therefore I am ready to say with Lin- 
coln, ‘I am not bound to win, but I am bound to be true; 
I am not bound to succeed, but I am bound to 
live up to what I have.” 

Mrs. Murphy stands for the Progres- 
sive platform, ‘the prohibition laws, 
and beneficial changes in the laws 
for women. But above and beyond 
all that she stands for the entry 
of mature women, capable of 
leadership, who have brought 
up children and served their 
communities in tradition- 
ally feminine ways, into 
the larger political respon- 
sibilities of the nation. 

The elections next No- 

vember will for the first 
time decide whether a 
woman shall become a na- 
tional legislator in this 
country, but there are a 
number of women holding 
office in state assemblies 
and one, Mrs. Helen Ring 
Robinson, of Colorado, with 
whose work Independent 
readers have recently been 
made acquainted, is a state sen- 
ator. In her state, Mrs. Agnes 
Riddle and Mrs. Frances G. Lee 
are members of the lower house; in 
Washington, Mrs. Frances Axtell and 
Dr. Nena J. Crooke, in Wyoming, Mrs. 
Anna B. Miller and Miss Nettie Truax. 

Finland has most notably recognized 
the value of women’s parliamentary 
services. The Seim (Parliament) was 
opened to them in 1906; they took 
prompt advantage of the opportunity 
and sixty stood for election in the following year. In 
1913 twenty-one women were elected for a term of three 
years. There has been a good record of bills introduced 
and past thru the efforts of woman members, but owing 
to the anomalous position of the Finnish Diet under Rus- 
sian rule few laws are actually promulgated. Women have 
served, however, on all the committees of the Seim. 
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SARAYEVO, WHERE THE HEIR TO THE AUSTRIAN THRONE WAS ASSASSINATED 


The old town, capital of Bosnia, is built on both sides of the Milyatska or Miljacka River. Into this stream Gabrinovics, who threw the bomb that 
failed to kill the Archduke, plunged in an attempt to escape. He was dragged out and almost lynched by the mob 





SERB AND AUSTRIAN 
BY MICHAEL I. PUPIN 


The tragedy of June 28 at Sara- 
yevo was not merely another link in 
the chain of bereavements which 
Francis Joseph has been fated to 
suffer, nor an ordinary anarchist 
demonstration. Behind the plot was 
a nation’s anger. Professor Pupin, of 
Columbia University, a Serb and a 
native of Hungary, is well equipped 
to set forth this racial undercurrent. 
His constant identification with Serv- 
ian interests in this country has been 
no less notable than his scientific 
achievements. It is by his discoveries 
that long distance and particularly 
submarine telephony have been made 
possible-—THE EDITOR. 


"[*: tragedy of Sarayevo, in 
Bosnia, forces on the atten- 
tion of the civilized world a 
startling political and social condi- 
tion in southeastern Europe, which 
so far has escaped the notice of 
many thoughtful men and women 
who love justice, peace, progress and 
happiness. Who can be indifferent to 
the drama which is now before the 
world? The heir to the ruler of a 
proud empire falls a victim of an 
assassin’s hand. The assassin is a 
youth of eighteen, a student and a 
poet. He is a subject of the fallen 
monarch, a Serb by race, and a na- 
tive of Grahovo in rocky Herzego- 
vina. Hatred of Austria for the 
wrongs inflicted upon his race he 
pleads as justification of his. crime, 
and the display of the Serb flag by 
the inhabitants of Sarayevo as a 
greeting to the arrival of the assas- 


sinated monarch shows that his bit- 
terness is widespread among the in- 
habitants of sunny Sarayevo. 

The tragic scene is the last one 
in the drama which commenced in 
1908, when Austria annexed Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina in arrogant de- 
fiance of the treaty of Berlin of 
1878. This treaty authorized Austria 
to occupy those two provinces of the 
Ottoman Empire for the purpose of 
restoring peace and order in them. 
The population, which belongs to the 
Serbo-Croatian branch of the Slav- 
onic family, protested violently 
against the edict of the Berlin con- 
ference; fierce and long-continued 
fighting followed, and finally fair 
Bosnia and proud Herzegovina fell 
exhausted victims, bleeding from 
many wounds inflicted by the merci- 
less talons of the double-headed black 
eagle of the Austrian Empire. 

Let us glance at the events pre- 
ceding this occupation. The Serbs of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina rebelled in 
1875 against Ottoman tyranny; this 
rebellion led to the declaration of 
war by the Serbs in Servia and Mon- 
tenegro against Turkey, and this war 
in turn dragged in Russia. When the 
war was over and the vanquished 
Turk begged for peace everybody got 
some share in the spoils of victory; 
nay, even the Bulgarians, who did 
no fighting at all, but who got a lot 
of sympathy from the world thru 
Gladstone, because they allowed 
themselves to be massacred by the 
Turks, had an autonomous principal- 
ity established for them. Only the 


Serbs of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
received no share in the spoils; they 
were, moreover, delivered by the 
Berlin conference to the tender 
mercies of the Austrian Empire, an 
empire which they detested even 
more heartily than they detested the 
unspeakable Turk. 

And yet, from the beginning of 
the Bosnian-Herzegovinian rebellion 
in 1875 to the end of the Russo- 
Turkish war in 1878, the Serbs of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina did just as 
good, if not even better, fighting than 
anybody else; they always fought 
well in many a rebellion which they 
kindled up against Ottoman tyranny. 
These Serb Highlanders have always 
been considered the flower of the 
Serb race, not only as regards the 
arts of war, but also as regards the 
arts of peace. Those wonderful Serb 
ballads which at their first publica- 
tion, in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, sent a magic thrill 
thru the literary world of Europe, 
trace their origin to the somber 
highlands of proud Herzegovina, and 
the rhapsodic melodies of the match- 
less south’s Slavonic Sefdalinka 
songs were born in the golden val- 
leys of fair and fertile Bosnia. 

The gallant struggle of the Serbs 
of Servia, Montenegro, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina from 1875 to 1878 was 
crowned with many victories and 
ended in a complete undoing of the 
hated Turk, but its main object was 
not attained. They fought for the 
liberation and reunion of the Balkan 
Serbs and the restoration of the 
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crown of Stephan Doushan, the 
mighty Csar of the Serbs in the four- 
teenth century. The battle was won, 
but the crown was not restored; Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina, its two most 
precious pearls, were snatched away 
by Prince Bismarck of Germany and 
Count Andrassy of Austria-Hun- 
gary. By the Austrian annexation, in 
1908, these pearls were inserted in 
the crown of the House of Hapsburg. 
Those fond hopes for national re- 
union which the Balkan Serbs had 
cherished for five hundred years and 
which, in 1878, seemed so near their 
realization, when Osman Pasha cap- 
itulated at Plevna, suddenly vanished 
by the decree of 1878, issued in Ber- 
lin by Bismarck and Andrassy. In 
place of national reunion the Balkan 
Serbs saw the double-headed Aus- 
trian black eagle hovering over the 
somber mountains of Herzegovina, 
the plateaus of the Sanjak of Novi- 
Bazar, and the rich valleys of fair 
Bosnia. The Austrian flag was plant- 


ed there and Austrian armies cov- 
ered every vantage point; they were 
there to stay and to separate forever 
the Serbs in Servia from the Serbs 
in Montenegro by an impenetrable 


. barrier which Austria was raising in 


Bosnia and Herzegovina. This bar- 
rier could never be raised until the 
national spirit of the Serbs in these 
two provinces was completely de- 
stroyed, and hence the cruel policy 
which Austria pursued there during 
the last thirty-six years. 

I quote now from a book published 
by an English diplomat who traveled 
all over the Balkans on a secret mis- 
sion entrusted to him by the British 
Government: 

With religion persecuted, education 
at a standstill, and the press either 
gagged or suborned, Austria is slowly 
carrying out her policy of crushing the 
Serbs. . . . Should it be permitted in 
this twentieth century to one European 
people to crush another European peo- 
ple under the false pretext of civiliza- 
tion? (The Near East, pp. 112, 113.) 
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SERBS WITHIN AND WITHOUT SERVIA 


No map can do justice to the ethnological complexity of this region. The Serbs, Croats and 
Montenegrins are of the same blood, tho divided by religion and nationality. The annexation 


by Austria in 1908 of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 


both racially united to Servia rather than 


Hungary, destroyed their hopes of joining in one great Servian empire, and this disappointment 
gave rise to the bitter resentment against the Austrian crown which is now displayed 


I quote now from Seton Watson, 
the highest English authority on 
Slavonic matters: 

I hope to prove that in matters of 
education, administration of justice, of 
association and assembly, of the fran- 
chise and the press, the non-Magyar 
nationalities are the victims of a policy 
of repression which is without any 
parallel in civilized Europe. (Racial 
Problems in Hungary, p. 204.) 


In this last quotation reference is 
made to Serbs not only in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, but also in Dalmatia, 
Croatia, Slavonia, and the southern 
provinces of Hungary, that is, to 
about five million Serbo-Croats, 
which includes the Croatians who 
differ from the Serbs in religion 
only, the Serbs being Greek Ortho- 
dox and the Croatians being Roman 
Catholic. 

In face of these conditions is it 
surprizing then that these people 
show a burning desire to tear them- 
selves away from hated Austria and 
join their brothers in the kingdoms 
of Servia and Montenegro? It would 
be a wonder if this desire did not ex- 
ist. This desire is the so-called Pan- 
Serb propaganda which Austria pa- 
rades on every occasion and expects 
the world to understand that it is a 
political conspiracy fraught with 
grave dangers for the Austrian Em- 
pire. The Pan-Serb propaganda does 
exist, I admit it frankly, and I ought 
to know whereof I speak, because I 
am a Serb and a former subject of 
the Austrian Empire. But this Pan- 
Serb propaganda is not a political 
conspiracy, born and bred at Bel- 
grade or at any other place in the 
kingdom of Servia. It is a natural 
heritage of every true Serb, who is 
ever ready to obey the voice of the 
Serb minstrel, the gouslar, which 
commands him and has always com- 
manded him for five hundred years 
to struggle for the “honored cross 
and golden liberty.” This voice was 
always the supreme commander in 
all Serb struggles against the Turk- 
ish oppressor, and it is today the su- 
preme commander in the Serb strug- 
gles against Austrian tyranny. The 
causes of the Pan-Serb propaganda 
are in Vienna and not in Belgrade. 
The tragedy in Sarayevo on the 28th 
of June was being prepared in Vi- 
enna during the last thirty-six years; 
it was enacted on the very day— 
Vidov Dan—when every true Serb 
celebrates the anniversary of the 
battle of the field of Kossovo, in 
1389, when the Serb Empire fell. Its 
memory always served as a reminder 
to the Serbs that they must avenge 
the wrongs perpetrated upon their 
race, and that by united effort only 
can they regain the glories of their 
ancient empire which vanished at 
Kossovo. 


New York City 











NATURE’S PREPARATION FOR MAN 


WHAT I BELIEVE AND WHY—TENTH PAPER 
BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD 


spoken of the qualities of inor- 

ganic substances, such as air, 
water, carbonic acid, etc., which fit 
them to support the forms of life 
which were to appear upon the earth. 
There is much that may be said as 
to these vegetable and animal forms 
of life which anticipate, and prepare 
the way for, the appearance of man, 
who is the crown of creation, and es- 
pecially of civilized man, man worth 
while, man more than 4 beast. 

That there is this adaptation be- 
tween man and the world of life 
every moment proves. But we may 
call this mere good luck, if there be 
luck, or we may say that the human 
race has been evolved so as to fit his 
environment, rather than that an en- 
vironment has been prepared for 
him. Beyond question man does 
adapt himself to his environment, 
improves wild grains’ and sows and 
reaps them with harrows and har- 
vesters. Man is adapted to his world, 
but it may also be that the world of 
life has been pre-adapted to his 
needs. One cannot but ask this ques- 
tion, whether we have evolved to fit 
the product of natural law in its nec- 
essary evolution, or whether under 
some sort cf guidance Nature has an- 
ticipated our needs and made prep- 
aration for them. Whether the latter 
alternative shall seem reasonable will 
depend mainly on whether the hu- 
man race appears to be worth the 
foresight. This is a question of large 
and momentous import, and the very 
raising of it may seem both preten- 
tious and absurd. That the earth, so 
great, so diverse, so multiple in all 
its grandeur of ocean and continent, 
with its prolificness of life, animal 
and vegetable, with the sun and moon 
that attend and serve and rule it, 
were so made to serve man, its true 
ruler, man who is so feeble, who 
lives so brief a day, who then passes 
to his dust just as does the gnat that 
teases him and the tiger that eats 
him, may seem a monstrous claim. 


|: a previous chapter I have 


SUPREME MAN 


But think again. Man is the very 
crown of all known visible existence. 
No physical force in nature is to be 
compared with man. Bulk does not 
measure perfection. Life, no matter 
how low, is superior to any mass of 
inert matter. The lichen on the cliff 
is greater than the cliff. And far 
above the life of the tree, or the life 
of the highest animal, is man, who is 
ruler of all, as reason is more than 
mere vitalism. As Zeus challenged 
against his supremacy the total pow- 


er of all the gods when he could hang 
from a chain over the parapet of 
heaven, so, and more than so, for 
man is of another and superior class, 
man matches the genius of his wis- 
dom and might against all hurricanes 
and billows and thunderbolts, rides 
the waves, drives the winds, forces 
the lightning to do his slightest 
task, the infinite ether to strain with 
his messages, even enslaves the earth 
and the mighty sun to till his fields 
and feed him with corn and wine, re- 


‘bukes savage nature and supplants 


its jungles and forests, covering the 
earth with cities and towns and 
fields of populous plenty. The earth, 
all its grass and herbs and trees, all 
its insects, fishes, birds and beasts, 
is ruled by man, submits to his will, 
and only his; and may it not be that 
by some higher prevision this was 
all designed and directed, which not 
only supplies all his ruder wants, but 
equally meets all the higher require- 
ments of his advanced civilization? 
Most certainly so, unless science re- 
fuses to consider the hypothesis of 
God. 


THE FOOD-GRASSES 


No one else has so definitely pre- 
sented the evidence that the world 
of life has been prearranged by a 
higher intelligence for the uses of 
man as has Alfred Russel Wallace, in 
his The World of Life. Have not, he 
asks, thru the whole geologic history, 
the vegetable growths been pre- 
adapted for the coming human and 
animal life? The bulk of the seed of 
maize, wheat, rye, barley and rice is 
not needed for its own propagation, 
but is needed for the support of hu- 
man life particularly, and in a less 
measure of lower animal life. A mul- 
titude of other grasses have small, 
inconspicuous seeds. They can grow 
just as well without a superabundant 
supply of starch and gluten. Man 
needs them, for he can cook his food, 
which cattle cannot do. Yet the seeds 
of these cereal grains are so large 
that they attract animals to eat 
them, and they would be likely to 
become extinct but for the fact that 
man cultivates and develops them. 
In fact most of them have become ex- 
tinct, or nearly so, in a wild state. 
As man depends on them, so they 
depend on man, as if predestined, 
foreordained for man. Man could 
hardly have reached civilization with- 
out them, It is true that:in cultiva- 
tion these grains have increased in 
size, but even in their wild state, like 
our American wild rice or the wild 
wheat lately found in Palestine, they 


attracted human attention for food. 
A similar phenomenon we observe 
when we consider other vegetable 
productions which have become the 
staple food of man, such as the date, 
and the coconut, the apple, pear and 
peach, and a hundred other fruits, 
melons and roots. They are made to 
fit higher life. Their delicious sugary 
pulp or their mass of starchy consis- 
tence is of no essential use to these 
plants and trees themselves, but rath- 
er an injury. They are too attrac- 
tive; they would be likely to perish 
off the face of the earth, as in the 
animal world have the dodo and the 
passenger pigeon, if they were not 
cultivated and conserved under the 


conditions of progressive civiliza- 
tion. 


NATURE PROVIDES 


There is a species of plant, the 
Psoralea Esculenta, growing on dry 
ridges in the Dakotas, which pro- 
duces a hard, compact root about the 
size of a walnut, solid with starch. 
The Sioux Indians search far abroad 
for it and tie it in strings for winter 
food. Of course the plant takes some 
advantage of the stored starch or 
its rapid growth in the spring. But 
most other plants live and grow 
equally well in other ways. It is of 
great advantage to the migrating In- 
dians, but its quality is of injury to 
it so far as survival goes. It is for 
man’s sake chiefly that it stores food. 
It seems provided for human use. 
The same is true of the grape, 
the huckleberry, the raspberry, the 
blackberry, the currant, the goose- 
berry, and other plants that produce 
delicious fruits whose main purpose 
is evidently not for themselves. They 
grow wild, uncultivated. Nature pro- 
vides these berries for human and 
animal consumption, while therein 
assuring their own _ dispersion. 
There appears to be in their provision 
some sort of design which has its end 
in man. 

Yet not for man only. All animal 
life feeds on vegetable life. The 
piant, the tree, has not its end in it- 
self, but in that which it feeds. Have 
you ever watched two or three yel- 
low-birds tearing to pieces the round 
ball of a dandelion-head? You will 
see that the dandelion lives not for 
itself alone, but that it may supply 
the wants of a higher and nobler 
kind of life. It would seem as if the 
plant were made in anticipation of 
the animal, and equally that the ani- 
mal appeared on the earth when its 
own time was ripe for it. I do not 
find it easy to believe that the giraffe, 
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with its elongated neck, was the slow 
evolution of nature until it could 
reach the branches of the trees. Some 
directive force or intelligence seems 
to have produced it to reach its spe- 
cial food. 


FUEL THAT AWAITED MAN 


In various ways Nature seems to 
have anticipated man, and, not least, 
man as civilized, full-orbed, as if Na- 
ture were working definitely for a 
higher end not yet in sight. When 
man began to feel the need of light 
in the night-time beyond that of the 
torch he found oil in nuts, and animal 
fats, and soon hunted the northern 
seas for the blubber of the whale. 
Then when that source was exhaust- 
ed, we burned the essence of the sap 
of the pine till that began to fail 
with the destruction of the forests. 
Then the earth opened its supply of 
oil laid up many thousands of years 
ago for just this necessity. No doubt 
Nature in her own processes had laid 
up this great treasure of mineral oil 
as a by-product of superabundant 
vegetable life of a geologic age, just 
as she had laid up and had previously 
opened to us her store of coal to fit 
a stage in our civilization. Yet there 
appears to be an extraordinary con- 
gruousness in the antecedent provi- 
sion of just what we should need. It 
looks very much like what we should 
call a good providence in our behalf. 
Equally the stored masses of coal in 
the earth were a requisite for a stage 
in human civilization. Our cities 
could not have been built or our fac- 
tories run on wood for fuel; the for- 
ests could not have sufficed. The car- 
boniferous period was the prophecy 
of the human industry of modern 
life, ready to be fulfilled when the 
time was ripe. There was preadapta- 
tion, which was marvelously lucky, if 
it were not purposive. 


OTHER HUMAN NEEDS ANTICIPATED 


At a primitive stage, when hardly 
superior to the higher apes, we can 
conceive of man as taking for his 
uses a club from a fallen tree, or a 
convenient stone. On the famous 
Phenician bow! of Preneste such a 
cave-man is represented with a stone 
in his hand pursuing a hunter in his 
chariot. He looks no better than an 
ape, and Clermont-Ganneau called 
him an ape. Stones are necessarily 
abundant, and handy, and here is no 
evidence of preadaptation of the 
stone for the uses of man reaching 
for civilization by the use of a tool. 
But the next stage is to supply him- 
self with a better weapon, a bow. 
That requires a peculiar, elastic sort 
of wood, not like the pine, or cedar, 
or oak, but an ash, or some other sort 
of elastic wood. It is ready for him 


as soon as he wants it. It was not 
necessary in the order of nature that 
the special quality of elasticity 
should be supplied by the ash, but it 
was necessary for man’s upward 
progress that the ash should ante- 
cedently be provided for his use 
when he should need it. Dr. Wallace 
adduces this as a preadaptation. I 
would not definitely assert it, but it 
is a plausible if not quite palpable 
conclusion that some directive pur- 
pose provided the elastic wood for 
the primitive bow. To be sure we 
may insist that Nature thru her su- 
perabundant vitality quite uncon- 
sciously reaches out in every direc- 


tion for every possible quality, and’ 


so blindly hits on elasticity in the 
ash, as it does on pith in the alder 
or pliability in the osier; and yet the 
multitude of similar happy adapta- 
tions in plant and animal life for the 
uses of civilization forces us to con- 
sider whether some purposive and 
directive force has not anticipated 
the human need and provided for it. 
I do not mean to argue that flint was 
made just for man’s use as a tool, or 
that the reed was made hollow that 
man might use is at a blow-gun, for 
the reed’s own need of strength is 
explanation enough of its evolution. 
I only instance the case of the 
few as illustrating how the preadap- 
tation of a quality not necessary for 
the tree was imperative for the use 
of man in his early stage of pro- 
gressive culture, as if prearranged 
for his needs. 


WOODS INDISPENSABLE FOR SHIPS 


Dr. Wallace instances a_ similar 
adaptation to man’s uses in the mat- 
ter of navigation, introducing it 
with this general statement: 

Taking first the innumerable differ- 
ent kinds of wood, whose qualities of 
strength, lightness, ease of cutting and 
planing, smoothness of surface, beauty 
and durability, are so exactly suited to 
the needs of civilized man that it is 
almost doubtful if he could have 
reached civilization without them. The 
considerable range in their hardness, 
in their durability when exposed to the 
action of water or of the soil, in their 
weight and their elasticity, render them 
serviceable to him in a thousand ways 
which are totally removed from any 
use made of them by the lower animals. 
(A. R. Wallace, The World of Life, p. 
350.) 

Dr. Wallace shows that but for the 
existence of wood having just the 
qualities necessary for the building 
of boats and ships the whole course 
of history would have been different, 
and perhaps civilization could not 
have been developed. The Mediter- 
ranean would have been as impassa- 
ble as the Atlantic, and, later, Amer- 
ica could not have been discovered, 
and Australia and probably South 
Africa would have been unknown. 


All this knowledge and civilization 
depend on certain qualities in vege- 
table growth not needed by the lower 
animals, and no more by the trees 
themselves, which could equally have 
performed without them all their 
chemical functions in the absorption 
of carbon and the transpiration of 
oxygen, as they did in the geologic 
period of the acrogens when the Car- 
boniferous measures were laid, and 
could have satisfied all the needs of 
the unintelligent animal world. 
These qualities are useful to man, 
to man only, and they came into plant 
history, as it would seem, in antici- 
pation of the time when man should 
make them useful; acquired late in 
the process of the ages, just when 
needed, quite as they would appear 
if some directive purpose and im- 
pulse had prearranged their occur- 
rence. 


MAN’S NEEDS DOMINATE NATURE 


Again, Wallace calls attention to 
the countless list of the minor by- 
products of vegetable life which are 
of such immense advantage to man 
in his advance in civilization and 
comfort, enjoyment and health. Such 
are the multitude of drugs and 
medicines, of which opium and 
quinine are examples. The milky 
juice of the poppy may be of use to 
it in resisting drouth, but why 
should it also deposit morphine use- 
ful only to men? The cinchona bark 
might be as serviceable to the tree 
without the quinine in it, but it is 
needed for man. What is true of 
these and many other vegetable 
drugs is true also of thousands of 
other by-products of vegetable life, 
balsams, gums, resins, dyes, spices, 
perfumes, which if in any measure 
and degree of advantage to the plant, 
are only subsidiarily so and not nec- 
essary; but which are of great ad- 
vantage to man, and particularly to 
civilized man, and will be for a mil- 
lion years to come. Can we believe 
that the fragrance of the rose or the 
violet was essential to the plant it- 
self? Its color was enough to attract 
insects without its odor which seems 
added for our delectation. A multi- 
tude of plants have for their own ad- 
vantage developed a thick sap, which 
is enough for their protection; but a 
few have added to it something which 
allows it to harden into the extraor- 
dinary qualities of india-rubber, of 
advantage not to the tree but to man. 
Without that peculiar combination of 
qualities man could neither have cre- 
ated the submarine telegraph-cable 
nor ridden the automobile. He finds 
the rubber as it were foreordained 
for his own use rather than for the 
use of the rubber tree. 

Take as an example the trees and 
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plants that supply us with sugar, a 
very important element in our com- 
fort. We find it in one variety of ma- 
ple. Other maples do not have it, do 
not need it. But it has been of im- 
portance to man, as if put there for 
his advantage. All the more is this 
true of the sugar-cane and the sugar- 
beet. Other reeds and other plants of 
the beet f: aily have a juice that is 
not sweet. ere is a special provision 
useful, almost necessary, for man, 
supplied to him when he comes to 
need it. Because it is not essential 
to the plant or tree but is essential 
to man, it appears as if it were the 
result of some directive evolution in 
his behalf. I do not say that this evi- 
dence is conclusive, but it is of the 
same sort and value as much other 
probable evidence on which we must 
depend in life. 

In the matter of clothing the 
realms of life seem to have united 
in anticipating the wants of man as 
he advances into civilization. The 
rude man emerging from the brute 
needed in warm countries no cloth- 
ing, and in a colder climate was sat- 
isfied with the _ lion’s 


oils, etc., but also poisons that en- 
danger his life, while a multitude 
of weeds, innocuous in a state of sav- 
agery, appear to pester his agricul- 
ture as he rises in the scale of civil- 
ization. This is true, and in its meas- 
ure"it favors the conclusion that Na- 
ture works indiscriminately, and in 
every direction, to produce anything 
and everything, good or bad that may 
arise; but they are comparatively 
few, and have their protective uses 
as do spines and thorns; and if 
beasts that graze are able to dis- 
cover and avoid them, the same is 
true of intelligent man, not to speak 
of their value as drugs. Equally it 
is not the careful farmer that allows 
himself to be much troubled by 
weeds. 

Yet Dr. Wallace’s argument, it ap- 
pears to me, must not be prest too 
far. The starch of the potato is val- 
uable for man, but the deadly night- 
shade belongs to the same family and 
is so specialized as to be dangerous 
to man. In the same family and the 
the-same field we find foods and poi- 
sons, fragrances and stenches, the 


flower and the thorn. If we can, as Dr. 
Wallace has done, gather the delights 
of sight, taste and smell found in the 
vegetable world into one “bundle of 
myrrh,” to strengthen our faith in 
the Creator who foresaw the needs 
of his creature man, it would also be 
easy to gather under the shadow of 
the upas tree the disagreeable, the 
pernicious and the fatal. The spicy 
and the sweet are matched in fair 
measure with the acrid and the fetid. 


GOOD THINGS IN THE MAJORITY 


This is all:true. Nature does not 
coddle us with a satiety of sweets. 
The rose is beset with thorns. We 
would not have it otherwise. Yet 
common experience testifies that the 
useful vastly outweighs and outnum- 
bers the harmful. Every green field 
and every wooded hill testifies to this. 
The immense preponderance of good 
does not seem quite fortuitous. If 
such preponderance there is, may we 
not presume that there was purpose 
in it? If man is the very crown of 
all Nature’s aspirations, and if pre- 
vision was made for him in physical 
nature, in the composi- 








skin of Hercules or the 
pelts of his sheep and 
goats. But growing nice- 
ty demanded other gar- 
ments, and the sheep 
supplied wool, the bolls 
of a plant offered the 
fibers of cotton, and the 
silkworm spun for man 
its cocoon. The silkworm 
might have been pro- 
tected equally, like other 
grubs, with a hard case; 
the seeds of the cotton 
did not need so soft a 
bed, for a multitude of 
congeneric plants are 
without it; and _ the 
sheep might have resist- 
ed the cold with such a 
covering as other ani- 
mals of its sort find ad- 
equate. But these spe- 
cialties of growth not 
necessary for them are 
needed for man; and 
they are provided as 
man needs them, not the 
sheep, the worm or the 
plant. Is it too much to 
see in these and in a 
multitude of similar 
cases some directive pre- 
vision and plan? 

Yet it will easily be 
replied that Nature is 
not all our kind mother. 
The argument can be 
turned the other way, 
for Nature produces not 
Only valuable drugs, 
spices, gums, essences, 








RHODE ISLAND 


BY AMOS R. WELLS 


The state of country by-ways, quaintly lined 
With bush and brake and fragrances thick-set; 
Above their streets the arching elms have met 

The state of ancient villages refined: 

For many generations, till they seem 

The corridors of some long-brooding dream. 


Grim granite elbows thru the shallow soil, 
The fields are fenced with gray and massive stone; 
The little farms will answer sturdy toil 
And careful thought, but answer those alone; 
No region this of generous-giving leas, 
Of ready harvesting and languid ease. 


Yet many berries glimmer in the wood, 
The wild grape hangs in many a fruited bower, 
The gnarled apple orchards bend with food, 
The waysides gleam with many a splendid flower, 
The hills are delicate with laurel blooms, 
And .rhododendron lights the forest glooms. 


This land is loved by ocean; far and deep 
The long bays reach among the sloping fields, 
And tenderly the shining waters creep 
Where waiting marsh a silent welcome yields, 
And slow brown currents in the shadows run, 
And thick-ranked sedges glitter in the sun. 


How strangely to this realm of ancient peace 
The factory folk, swart faces, foreign tongue, 
Caught in their clattering tasks that never cease, 
The curse of Cain, so old, yet always young. 
Here, to these groping, restless, fiery men, 

Spirit of Roger Williams, come again! 


tion of the oceans of sea 
and sky, may we not also 
presume that the abun- 
dant supply of the or- 
ganic products of Na- 
ture, and their qualities 
absolutely essential for 
man’s life and progress, 
give a presumption that 
they too _ anticipated 
man? The bulk of them 
and the nicety of -their 
adaptations support such 
a view. They fit into our 
wants with the exacti- 
tude of the junctions of 
a dissected map. While 
there is no question of 
the miscellaneousness of 
the productions of Na- 
ture, yet they are not in- 
discriminate. The useful 
animals and plants that 
come into existence with 
man vastly exceed those 
that are_ pernicious; 
there is a place in the 
scheme of things for 
the tiger’s tooth and the 
spines of the cactus. 
While too much must 
not be made of Dr. Wal- 
lace’s argument in The 
World of Life, yet its 
cumulative bearing ap- 
pears to me to have 
weight as_ indicating 
that there was a control 
in nature which guided 
the operations of its 
laws for the benefit of 
man. 
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SCIENTIFIC MANHANDLING 


HE urge of the day is to ap- 

! ply science as fast as it is 

hatched, or a little faster 
even. The more recently emerging 
branches of science seem to develop 
more rapidly than the older branches 
—probably because they profit from 
the experiences of those that have 
gone before. At any rate, the mental 
and social sciences are for the mo- 
ment threatening to monopolize the 
public’s attention. Here is the applied 
psychology, for example. But a few 
short years ago the only kinds of ap- 
plied psychology we knew anything 
about were pedagogy, the writing of 
ads and the making of accused men 
incriminate themselves without 
knowing it. Now we have psychology 
applied to laying bricks, selling dry- 
goods, planning factories and hiring 
engineers or mill hands. 

It is especially in the industrial 
applications that psychology prom- 
ises to yield the greatest returns dur- 
ing the next ten or fifteen years. 
Some time ago Professor Thorndike 
attempted a crude classification of 
human capacities and divided men 
into four main groups according to 
the kind of experiences they most 
easily managed. There are thus the 
idea-thinkers, the abstract minded 
people; there are the symbol and 
word thinkers; there are the thing 
or ~oncrete minded people, those who 
can manage materials and forces; 
and finally there are those who excel 
in the handling of other human be- 
ings—the natural-born managers 
and leaders. It is not clear: just what 
psychological elements enter into 
each of these types of mind, but it is 
certain that some such classification 
can be turned to great practical ben- 
efit. 

For the purpose of showing how 
the various physical and mental 
qualities are related to efficient ad- 
justment to various kinds of work, 
Dr. Blackford and Mr. Newcomb 
have written a book that should be 
helpful to employers. In this book 
emphasis is laid upon the great range 
of individual differences and on the 
various requirements of the jobs 
found in industrial establishments. 
The waste involved in placing good 
enough men in jobs that they do not 
fit is sufficient reason for attempting 
a systematic analysis of the jobs and 
of the men, with a view to securing 
a better adjustment. The authors of 
the plan here described have had 
many years’ experience in the hiring 
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and redistribution of workers in in- 
dustrial establishments, as well as in 
installing employment systems. The 
analysis of jobs has become familiar 
to us in the growing literature on 
scientific management, motion study, 
etc.; it is the analysis of the man 
that will arouse doubts as well as 
interest. The system offered claims 
fo be based on biology, anthropology 
and psychology, and it is doubtless 
a great improvement on the em- 
pirical system of hire-and-fire. But 
the authors do not give us the orig- 
inal data upon which they base their 
generalizations. People of experience 
with men, or people of quick observa- 








THE NEWEST BOOKS 


Canadian Nights, by the Earl of 
Dunraven. Reminiscences and 
sketches of a famous British 
sportsman of life and sports in the 
Rockies, on the prairies and in the 
woods, reprinted from the “Nine- 
teenth Century.” 

Scribners $2 


No. 13 Washington Square, by 
Leroy Scott. Financial difficulties 
keep Mrs. DePeyster at home after 
having pretended to sail for Eu- 
rope, and the ensuing complications 
furnish one of the best of summer 
farces. 

Houghton Mifflin $1.35 


When Love Flies Out o’ the Win- 
dow, by Leonard Merrick. How 
pride and poverty become con- 
tenders against the love of a hap- 
py young couple in Paris, and how 
it is the man’s selfish pride, not 
poverty, that drives their love 
away. 

Kennerley $1.20 


The Cost of Wings, by Richard 
Dehan. A collection of short stories 
vivid and very, very English, but 
by that not devoid of humor. 
Stokes $1.25 


The Mob, by John Galsworthy, a 
play. Ranks with Strife as a mas- 
terful portrayal of mob _ psychol- 
ogy, pillorying the man who braves 
it, in order that later it may erect 
a monument to him. 

Scribners 60 cents 


The Victim, by Thomas Dixon. 
Another romance of the Civil War, 
with Jefferson Davis as the cen- 
tral character, meant to stand as 
the counterpart to The Southerner 
and dealt with in the same vigor- 
ous style. 

Appleton $1.35 


Sasva, and The Life of Man, by 
Leonid Andreyev, translated from 
the Russian by Thomas Seltzer. 
Plays of the revolution; done with 
all the mysticism, vivid realism 
and fatalistic pessimism that puts 
this author in the foremost rank 
of the younger Russian school. 
Kennerley $1 




















tion, will have noticed certain cor- 
relations between head form and fa- 
cial expression and shapes of fea- 
tures, etc., on the one hand, and cer- 
tain qualities of mind and temper on 
the other. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the classification of human 
types given in this book is any more 
than a formulation of personal ex- 
periences, unchecked by systematic 
quantitative studies. At the same 
time the book is full of practical sug- 
gestions not only for the employer, 
but also for the worker, for the pub- 
licist and for the educator. 
Scientific management has raised 
many questions and has aroused re- 
sistance and resentment. It would 
seem to be the purpose of Mr. Gil- 
breth’s book to meet some of the 
objections and to answer some of the 
questions, altho the work takes the 
form of a treatise on “the function 
of the mind in determining, teach- 
ing and installing methods of least 
waste.” Every thoughtful person 
must be in sympathy with the gen- 
eral principle that waste should be 
reduced to the very last irreducible 
minimum—especially waste of hu- 
man effort and human talents. It is 
not so clear, however, that scientific 
management developed in conjunc- 
tion with a mechanism calculated to 
produce a profit will consider the in- 
terests of the workers apart from 
their relations to the work. Mr. Gil- 
breth tries to show that under scien- 
tific management the _ individual 
worker is necessarily better off—as 
a human being, that is—than under 
traditional management. Undoubted- 
ly great improvements have already 
been brought about, and many more 
are to come. But we have still to be 
convinced that the reduction of the 
individual’s movements to the few- 
est and the simplest possible can go 
hand in hand with maximum growth 
and interest and mental health of the 
individual worker. We are convinced 
that in so far as standardized condi- 
tions will remove from the worker’s 
mind all fear of losing his job or his 
limbs, he will be a happier man; but 
in so far as the removal of these 
fears depends upon reducing him to 
a machine, we cannot see that there 
has been a positive gain. Scientific 
management will undoubtedly arouse 
the confidence of workers and man- 
agers because it appeals to the sense 
of order, because its predictions com- 
mand admiration, because its results 
so far exceed past expectations. Mr. 
Gilbreth has analyzed the problem in 
an admirable way; but his answer 
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does not answer the really important 
questions about the effect of stand- 
ardized work upon the worker. 


The Job, the Man, the Boss, by 
Katherine M. H. Blackford, M.D., 
and Arthur Newcomb. New eon 
Doubleday, Page . $1.5 

The Psychology of BB by 
L. M. Gilbreth, M.L. New York: 


A TALE OF SIN AND SUFFERING 
Amélie Rives’s latest novel, 
World’s End, is long, laborious and 
somewhat disappointing when we re- 
call the brilliant promise of The 
Quick or the Dead. One or two of 
the characters are drawn with skill, 
especially the villain—‘‘a boy of 
twenty-six who looks upon the Uni- 
verse as a vast studio” and makes 
whatever use he pleases of its art 
treasures, breaking them when he 
chooses; and Cousin Mary, who is 
like a fine “rousing major-chord 
struck full across the dreamy minor 
meanderings of a chanson by Debus- 
’ As a child Mary prayed: “Oh, 
Lord, please increase my happiness 
in little things,’”’ and her reward was 
a joyous, daylight nature, in strong 
contrast to that of the more com- 
plex but not half so attractive hero- 
ine, poor, unhappy Phoebe. There is 
a sort of lesson in the story of 
Phoebe; that cruelty suffered makes 
even a gentle-hearted woman cruel 
and, at that, to the man she loves. 
Phoebe is a coward, but the alterna- 
tive of disgrace is in her case so 
frightful that we pity rather than 
blame her desperate clutching at the 
means of escape offered her—honor- 
able marriage—altho it implies dis- 
honorable silence on her part and 
long pain for herself and her hus- 
band. As always, falsehood bears its 
bitter fruit. A bit of philosophy from 
Eucken foreshadows the conclusion: 
“We cannot explain evil, but we can 
overcome it.” 
World’s End, 
Stokes. $1.30. 
FORTUNATE READERS, TOO 
One of the novels for the summer va- 
cation is The Fortunate Youth, by Wil- 
liam J. Locke. The cloud of neglect over 
the hero’s childhood soon lifts, and the 
rest of the journey is in sunshine with 
soft airs blowing and the pleasantest 
of comrades along the way. There is 
no hint of the deeper tragedy of life 
as in Stella Maris and Septimus; it is 
a happy book, and to be read in a happy 
hour. 


by Amélie Rives. 


Lane. $1.25. 

A TRAGEDY OF ROME 
John Masefield has written a tragedy, 
Pompey the Great, in prose, unlike the 
poetical dramas he has hitherto af- 
fected. The style is curious—short, 
jerky sentences give an effect of 
breathlessness, as tho the speaker had 
been running a race. It is well suited 
to a hasty messenger who brings bad 
tidings, but not in character in the 
case of Pompey, whose vacillating tem- 
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A Home and School in the country for 
Mrs. WILLIAM GOLD BRINSMAD’ 
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A HOME SCHOOL 


Delightful, country, home school for —— number of young 
children. Personal, individual Ter d- 
dress Miss RUTH B. SMITH, WOODBURY, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


THE GUNNERY SCHOOL 
WASHINGTON, CONNECTICUT. 

A School in the country for sixty boys. 
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THE CHOATE SCHOOL, 
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MISS HOWE AND MISS MAROT’S SCHOOL 
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FLORIDA 
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ROLLINS 
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A practical course of fwenty lessons in the 
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An Open-air School for Girls 


Directors: 


Miss HELEN FAIRMAN COOKE, A.B., Wellesley. 
Miss MARION F. E. COOKE, A.B., Wellesley. 


School Year— 
September 24, 1914—June 17,°1915 


Emphasis is placed on the training of the mind. 
Each girl is carefully studied, and her work is 
planned to meet her individual needs. Instead of 
being forced to mark time while waiting for 
others, she is encouraged to advance as rapidly 
as possible in her work. She is urged always to 
make known her difficulties, and above all to do 
thoroughly everything she does, whether she 
reaches the goal at the same minute as her mates 
or later. For circular address 


Miss HELEN FAIRMAN COOKE 
The Brookfield School North Brookfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, NEW YORK 
ELMER BURRITT BRYAN, LL.D., President 
Standards High. Expenses Moderate 
Ninety-Sixth year opens my merng 24, 1914 

For information, apply 
MELBOURNE S. READ, Vice-President 




















Columbia Grammar School 


Founded 1764 


93rd Street and Central Park West 


New Fireproof Building 
Boys prepared for all Colleges and Business. 
Primary and Outing Classes for Younger Boys. 
Laboratories—Gymnasium—Playground. 
Send for Catalogue. Tel. 3787 Riverside. 





SKIDMORE SCHOOL OF ARTS. 

A College for the Vocational and Professional 
Training of young women, located in America’s 
leading health resort. Six Departments: Domes- 
tic Science and Art, Music, Art, Physical Cul- 
ture, Commerce and Trades. Trains Organists, 
Pianists, Violinists, Vocalists in its Conservatory. 
Prepares Illustrators, Designers, Dietitians, Ac- 
countants, Secretaries and Costumers. Full courses 
for teachers of music, art, gymnastics, cooking, 
sewing, millinery, dressmaking. For information 
and catalog address 

CHARLES HENRY KEYES, Ph.D., 

Saratoga Springs, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chestnut Hill Academy 


A school for boys 


J. L. Patterson, Headmaster 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


President, 
New Y ork. 











PittspurGn, Pa. Wooptanp Roap. 


Pennsylvania College For Women 


Forty-sixth year. Delightful location overlook- 
ing the city. Collegiate and special courses. De- 
grees given. Exceptional advantages in Social 
Service, Music and Expression. Athletics. DIL- 
WORTH HALL. Prepares for leading colleges 
with certificate. Special courses. Illustrated 
catalogue. 


Cora Heren Coorince, Acting President. 





The Fifth of the Series of 


TWELVE STUDIES IN THE WISDOM 
OF THE SAGES OF THE AGES 


in Now on Sale 
E. C. HOPKINS Hote! Seville 
Cor. 29th St. and Madison Ave. 
Price One Dollar New York City 
ductive farms in the State of 


Montana, conceded to be the 


premium wheat, oat, alfalfa and flax belt of the United States, 
We have just received from the pressour NEW ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET and LITHOGRAPHED STATE 
MAP, which thoroughly describe this section. These are 
free for the asking. Write today. 
The Banking Corporation of Montana 
— in Capital, $500.000.00 
P. O. Box D ang Montana 








Our First Farm Mortgages 


are secured by improved, pro- 





























HOTELS 
Ghe Queen’s Hotel 


Toronto, Canada 


American Plan. 


$4.00 and up without bath. $5.00 and up with bath. 
One of the largest and most comfortable hotels 
in the Dominion of Canada, strictly first-class; be- 
ing adjacent to the lake, commands an excellent 
view of Toronto Bay and Lake Ontario. Cuisine 
and service of the highest order. Hote! coaches 
meet all boats and trains. 


McGAW & WINNETT. Proprietors. 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


For treatment of Elderly People needing skilled 
eare and attention; also for nervous and mentally 
ill. Superior location. Visit here before select- 
ing a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. Kinney for 
particulars. Phone 166, Easton, Pa. 











SPA SANATORIUM, A. I. Sagres. M.D. 
BALLSTON SPA, 
Refined, homelike, well eR Six miles 
from New York State Mineral Springs Reserva- 
tion. Large addition and garage. Booklets. 
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regarding hotels everywhere. 


inquiries by mail to 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Give me information— 
About 


WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO 
SPEND YOUR SUMMER? 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly 
answer all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or 
business; the best hotels, large or small; the best routes to reach 
them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours, domestic and 
foreign. 


The Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known 
because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management 
Offices at McAlpin Hotel, 34th St. 
and Broadway, New York, and the St. Charles Hotel, New 
Orleans, La., where personal inquiry may be made. 


INFORMATION 


Address 


Publishers Building, New York 








Name 





Address 























TO ENGLAND 


78 DAYS mene June 17 $375. 


Also July 4. A few vacancies. C. A. TURRELL, 








Prof. of Romance Langs., Univ. of Arizona, TUCSON. 








% Bermuda 


Tem perature cooler than at the 

North Atlantic Coast Resorts 
Tours Inc. Hotels, Shore Excursions. Lowest Rates 

8.8. “BERMUDIAN,”’ 10,518 tons dis- 
ie ament, Electric fans, wireless telegraphy. Fastest, 
newest and only Steamer landing passengers at the 
dock in Bermuda without transfer. 


via Halifax, N. 8., 
most delightful cruise of 


MIDSUMMER TRIPS 
1500 miles. Magnificent 
scenery: Gut of Canso, 


re Quebee er. 


ulf and River St. Lawrenceand far-famed Saguenay 
iver. 5S. S. ‘Trinidad’ from New York July 4th and 18th, 
August Ist and 15th. From Quebec July 10th and 24th, August 7th 
Anges ist ond 20th. Prom Quebec July 16th cod ne. Aueun 7 








HOTEL BRETTON HALL 


Broadway. 85th to 86th Streets, NEW YORK 
Between Riverside Drive and Central Park. 
New York City’s Largest Transient Uptown Hotel. 





Within ten minutes to centre of theatre and 
shopping district. Exceptionally large, quiet 
rooms, with baths. Special summer rates now. 
All the comforts of the better New York Hotels 

at one-third less price. 
Broadway Surface Cars from Day Line, 129th 
St. Pier direct to Bretton Hall, within ten min- 
utes. 

Subway Station at door—S6th Street Station. 

Elevated Station two blocks away—S86th Street 


Station. 
ANDERSON & PRICE COMPANY 


Hotel Nobscussett, Dennis, S550. 


Delightful bathing. Excellent Table and Service. 
Booklets and road maps. 


A. W. MacDOUGALL, Manager. 





OVERLOOKIN 


ABERDEEN HALL 


Directly on Vineyard Sound 





Mrs. FRANCIS P. YEAGER 
HYANNIS, CAPE COD, MASS. 


THE GREYLOCK HOTEL 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. The Berkshires 


Send for copy of “Williamstown, the Vil- 
lage Beautiful.” 


HENRY N. TEAGUE, Lessee 


Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 


"Broadway" Cars from Crand Central Depot 
Tth Avenue Cars§from Pennsylvania Station 

















New and 
Fireproof 


Strictly 
First-Class 


Rates 
Reasonable 


$2.50 
with 
Bath 
and up 


Send for 
Booklet 


10 Minutes 


Walk to 40 
Theatres 


H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 




















permanent calls for a more involved 
and discursive mode of speech. Cesar 
does not appear on the stage; he is 
only a vague, huge shadow looming 
against Rome to the north. The end of 
the tragedy might have been made 
dramatic by showing Cesar’s grief over 
the dead Pompey, one of the most thrill- 
ing scenes in history, but Masefield 
misses this effective close and ends with 
a chanty, beautiful enough but weak: 
And the conqueror’s prize is dust and 
lost endeavor. 
And the beaten man becomes a story 
forever. 
For the gods employ strange means to 
bring their will to be 
We are in the wise god’s 
more we cannot see. 
A Voice. All clear to seaward. 
The Captain. Pipe down. 
Macmillan. $1.25. 
THE MOODS OF THE COUNTRY 
The essays of Mr. Walter Prichard 
Eaton collected in Barn Doors and By- 
ways are almost as varied as the con- 
ditions of our country and its climate, 
but one gladly follows the genial and 
entertaining writer from the abandoned 
farms of New England to scenes be- 
neath southern skies, ever catching 
some new phase of life or nature as it 
is revealed by the author or his illus- 
trator. 


"hands and 


Small, Maynard & Co. $2.50. 
PLEASANT RECOLLECTIONS 

The call for new editions of Dean 
Hodges’ volumes entitled Christianity 
Between Sundays, The Year of Grace 
and The Battles of Peace indicates the 
high esteem in which his religious mes- 
sages are held by the reading public. 
The vitality of his utterances makes the 
sermons of more than twenty years ago, 
with but little revision, still fresh and 
stimulating. 

Macmillan. $1.25 each. 
FROM BRET HARTE’S COUNTRY 

In The Vanguard, Edgar Beecher 
Bronson has written another tale of the 
Far West depicting many stirring 
scenes. This book is in the same style 
as the author’s Reminiscences of a 
Ranchman, The Red-Blooded and oth- 
ers. It also shows a marked advance 
over his other works in characteriza- 
tion. 

Doran. $1.25. 
COUNTY LIBRARIES 

How a library can make itself useful 
to a whole county is shown in the 
history of the Brumback Library of 
Van Wert County, Ohio, by Saida 
Brumback Antrim and Ernest Irving 
Antrim. The volume also deals with 
the county library system as it is es- 
tablished in twelve states. 

Pioneer Press. Van Wert, Ohio. $1.50. 
“INTO ALL THE WORLD” 

The part that missionaries have 
played in the social uplift of foreign 
peoples is ably presented in Sociologicul 
Progress in Mission Lands, by Edward 
Warren Capen. Other influences are 
not minimized in this survey of causes 
that are operating upon the world of 
men toward a higher type of civiliza- 
tion, but the missionary is given his 
just credit for the changes in progress. 

Fleming H. Revell. $1.50. 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE IN AMERICA 


Twenty-five years ago the Methodist 
Episcopal Church instituted the dea- 
coness movement. Now the Deaconess’ 


- Boards of the Church hold property 


valued at $6,000,000, and more than 
a thousand deaconesses are employed. 


An interesting feature of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Convention 
held in Chicago the last of June was 
a historical pageant delineating the va- 
rious methods that have been employed 
in teaching the Scriptures from the 
time of the Patriarchs down to the 
present. 


The new president of Princeton Sem- 
inary is to be Rev. J. Ross Stevenson, 
formerly pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in New York City, 
now of the Brown Memorial Church of 
Baltimore. He succeeds the Rev. Dr. 
Francis L. Patton, who resigned last 
year. 


The Rev. Dr. John Fox has again 
protested against the action of the New 
York Presbytery in licensing certain 
candidates for the ministry from Union 
Theological Seminary. This year the 
young men seem to be “unsound” on 
the doctrines of inspiration and the 
“absolute historic truth” of the Virgin 
birth. 


Two companies have recently been 
formed for the purpose of furnishing 
churches with motion pictures suitable 
for their use. Wholesome amusement 
and instruction in social and religious 
subjects are the ends sought. Several 
hundred churches have already become 
interested in the matter and have as- 
sured the companies of their support. 


The Roman Catholic attacks on ex- 
Mayor Nathan of Rome and the threat- 
ened boycott of the Panama Exposi- 
tion have failed to discredit him as 
Italy’s delegate or force the Exposition 
authorities to interfere, but they have 
stirred up among the non-Catholics a 
sharp criticism of the methods and pur- 
poses of the leaders in the Roman com- 
munion. 


The new arrangement between the 
Cambridge (Episcopal) Divinity School 
and the Harvard Overseers will make 
a strong federation of theological fac- 
ulties centering in the university; An- 
dover representing the Congregational- 
ists and Harvard Divinity Schools the 
Unitarians. All students with the ap- 
proval of their respective faculties may 
share in the courses of the university. 


The Church Peace Union, thru its 


secretary, Rev. Frederick Lynch, an- 
nounces to the churches of the United 


_ States an offer of five thousand dollars 


to be distributed in prizes for the best 
essays on international peace. The 
amount is divided into five parts, each 
part to be devoted to rewards among 
the competitors in each of the follow- 
ing groups: clergymen, theological stu- 
dents, church members between the 
ages of twenty and thirty years, Sun- 
day school pupils between fifteen and 
twenty years of age, and those between 
ten and fifteen. All essays must be pre- 
sented before January 1, 1915. 
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There’s“An Ocean Of Comfort” In B.V D. 


OU wear a coat and a smile with B. V. D. On land or sea, 
in city orcountry, outdoorsor in the office, B. V. D. takes the 
bite out of the “dog-days”. It keeps you cool. Being loose- 


fitting in drape, it lets invigorating air at your pores. 
light-woven in fabrics, you hardly feel that you have it on. 


Being 
If 


you dance, B. V. D. leaves you always arm, leg and body-free. 


For your own welfare, fix the B. V. D. Red Woven Label in your mind and make the sales- 
man show it to you. That positively safeguards you. On every B. V. D. garment is sewed. 


This Red Woven Label 








MADE FOR THE 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 








(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
and Foreign Countries) 


B. V. D 


. Coat Cut Undershirts 
and Knee Length 


Drawers, 


e-. 75¢., $1.00 and $1.50 the 


arment. 


B. . _ ian Suits (Pat. 


we 
$2. = > ps ys 


$1.00,. $1.50, 


— $5.00 the Suit. 


The B. V. D. Company, 
New York. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C, 








MAINE 
ROBINHOOD INN AND COTTAGES 
BAILEY ISLAND, MAINE 


now open. Directly on Ocean. Special atten- 
tion given families, Circular, Miss Massey. 


HOTEL THEDFORD, Asbury Park, N. J. 


6th Avenue, Overlooking Ocean. Enlarged and im- 





proved, Suite with bath. Refined patronage. 
Booklet. HARRY DUFFIELD, Owner and Pro- 
prietor. 





THE PITTSBURGH 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
FIRST DOGR TROM THE OCBAN. 
Family hotel; rooms en suite with private bath. 
L. DE A. WILLIAMS 











MONOMONOCK INN, Caldwell, N. J. 
An Exceptional Hotel. Ideal for week ends or 


commuting. bg miles from New York. Ex- 
tensive grounds, golf, tennis, fine roads. Booklet. 
ALBERT A. LEROY, Manager. 





NORMAN OCEAN GROVE, N. J. Bath ave. 
bet. Ocean & And’n. Elec. light 
throughout. ©. R. PRIEST. 











ONTIGO 


UNADILLA, NEW YORK 


An attractive Summer Home in one of the most 
autiful sections of the State. 


OPENS JUNE 5th 


Write for Booklet 
ALBERT A. LeROY, Prop. 














CEDARVALE RANCH AND CAMPS, 
In the Big Horn Mountains at 4,000 feet eleva- 
tion. No mosquitoes or gnats. Dry climate. 
Pure water. Bountiful table supplied from the 
ranch products. Close to Yellowstone Park and 
the Big Horn Canyon. Motor boat trips on the 
Big Horn and Yellowstone Rivers. Horseback 
riding. Fine trout fishing. Deer, bear and moune 
tain sheep hunting. A homelike resort for the 
whole family. Terms reasonable. 

CEDARVALE RANCH, Raymond, Wyoming. 


| 
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THE MARAE! PLACS 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 














LESSONS OF THE 
BY EDWARD D. PAGE 


Mr. Page brings to the consideration 
of this subject long experience in dry- 
goods merchandising, as president of 
the Merchants’ Protective Association, 
a director and chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Commercial Law of the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York, and 
as a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York.—THE 
EDITOR. 


Y a singular coincidence the last 

two out of the some hundred gen- 

eral drygoods jobbing houses 

once existing in New York City 
are in line of descent from one par- 
ent firm. Buckley & Claflin, the orig- 
inal house, was founded in 1843. Out 
of it sprang, on the one side, Buck- 
ley, Welling & Co., which, in the 
seventies, was consolidated with the 
house of George Bliss & Co. in the firm 
of Dunham, Buckley & Co., which later 
became James H. Dunham & Co., and 
under this title it still continues as a 
corporation. The other branch of the 
family tree, Claflin, Mellen & Co., which 
in 1863 became H. B. Claflin & Co., was 
succeeded in 1890 by the corporation 
whose misfortunes we now have to de- 
plore. 

That the Claflin business should grow 
and prosper at a much more rapid pace 
than the Buckley business was due to 
the energy, ability, courage and specu- 
lative spirit of the elder Claflin. Mr. 
Claflin was always ready to take a 
chance, and in the early days before 
the war soon made himself widely 
known as the one man who was willing 
to extend larger lines of credit than 
any other merchant, as well as to pur- 
chase goods in larger volume whenever 
he could get them at an attractive price 
and upon time payment. These quali- 
ties soon made his house the resort of 
two classes of buyers: those who were 
strong in pluck and ability but weak 
in capital and needed credit; and those 
who had the cash to buy the bargains 
which the Claflin house was continu- 
ally offering. By special concessions 
moneyed concerns were induced to pur- 
chase on a cash basis, and so each 
transaction was made to supply a large 
part of the means required for the 
liquidation of those that had preced- 
ed it. 

As the clearing house of the New 
England mills the house of Claflin re- 
ceived many favors; not only was it 
first sought whenever an accumulation 
of merchandise had to be sold or a 
price lowered, but it was the recipient 
of constant favors in the way of prices 
and terms, even on regular merchandise 
in normal times, which supplied the 
house both with added capital arising 
from the use of long time credit and 
with the power always to hit the bot- 
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tom of the market to cash buyers in 
naming its selling price. Such advan- 
tages could but result in a volume of 
business, in those days unprecedented; 
so that its only real competitor was the 
great wholesale business built up by 
A. T. Stewart, whose large capital was 
derived from the profits of the “one 
price to all” principle which Mr. Stew- 
art introduced into the New York re- 
tail trade in the early forties. Claflin’s 
credits, however, enabled him to attract 
much business which Stewart’s greater 
conservatism past by, and especially 
in times of rapid expansion were a 
fruitful means of attaining an unsur- 
passed volume of sales at a liberal mar- 
gin of profit. 

Horace B. Claflin, like so many oth- 
ers who have been successful in the 
wholesale branches of the drygoods 
trade, was a graduate of the country 
retail store, which in his time was con- 
ducted mainly on credit, both in selling 
and buying. In this way he became a 
past master in the use of the promise 
to pay. ; 

In the buying policy of his house Mr. 
Claflin was equally resourceful and 
skilful. In those days it was often pos- 
sible for a concern with large purchas- 
ing ability to effect a corner in the dry- 
goods market; by buying up supplies 
of certain desirable products for long 
periods in advance; and so controlling 
the sale of them from all sources of 
supply. Of course the exclusive posses- 
sion of such desirable articles further 
increased the prestige of the Claflin 
house and brought—nay, almost forced 
—all customers to its doors. Later, 
when it attempted to further this 
process by controlling mills as well as 
traders, it was less successful, and the 
connections thus formed ended unfor- 
tunately for both parties to the trans- 
action. 

The chances which Mr. Claflin ‘was 
taking in the extension of credits be- 
came notorious. He, however, had the 
cleverness to protect himself under the 
existing insolvency practise of the time. 
Being the principal creditor of most of 
his debtors he retained a close hold and 
kept a sharp watch on their businesses; 
often compelling them to buy goods 
from him at his own prices; and so, in 
case they came to mishap, his agents 
would control the situation, replevining 
or attaching their entire assets so that 
the Claflin debt should be paid before 
any other creditors could share in the 
proceeds. Unethical as this process now 
sounds, it was not condemned by cur- 
rent commercial law and custom, and 
it was defended as being the only way 
in which the large credits necessary for 
the development of the western country 
could be extended. For a short period 
from 1867 to 1878 the United States 


bankruptcy law, which represented as- 
piration rather than efficiency, some- 
what interfered with this process; the 
law of 1898 finally put an end to it. 

With the great development of the 
western country came the rise of great 
western jobbing houses handling com- 
pleter lines of merchandise in the rapid- 
ly growing western cities. Not only was 
competition on the increase, but with the 
adoption of better merchandising meth- 
ods on the part of manufacturers and 
commission houses it became increas- 
ingly difficult to keep up the prestige of 
the Claflin concern as a clearing house 
for bulk lots or as a leader in price 
movements. In the eighties manufac- 
turers learned the advantage of selling 
by sample on the road, and by their 
traveling salesmen solicited the custom 
of the whole country. Goods were manu- 
factured in increasingly greater quan- 
tities, and when an accumulation oc- 
curred, it was apt to be larger than any 
one market or any one house could dis- 
pose of. The western jobber came to 
resent the distribution of such blocks 
of merchandise unless he was given 
an opportunity to secure his quota. The 
westerners, too, had made so much mon- 
ey that they were willing to pay on 
short terms, and their cash looked good 
to the needy manufacturer as against 
the four to eight months’ credit de- 
manded by the Claflin buyers; for the 
house still adhered firmly to its old- 
time policy of carrying the transaction 
with a long credit from the seller in- 
stead of buying as cheaply as possible 
on the shortest terms. And so ended 
forever the series of great clearing 
sales that had made the Claflin outlet 
famous to its friends on both sides of 
the ledger. 

A great many of the Claflin custom- 
ers originally supported by his credit 
made enough money to withdraw from 
his tutelage, and thenceforth bought 
their goods only when it suited them 
to do so and from their local jobber 
rather than from a market so distant 
as New York. It must be remembered 
that in the eighties the western cities 
were separated by freight distances of 
from twenty to forty days from New 
York; whereas from their local cen- 
ters they were maybe only three or 
five. In the period of depression fol- 
lowing the panic of 1884 this became 
a point of great consequence for, at 
that time, as at present, a wave of 
hand to mouth purchasing had set in, 
when merchants would not be persuad- 
ed to stock up with large quantities of 
goods, and thus the western wholesale 
drygoods business prospered at the ex- 
pense of the New York jobber. At the 
beginning of the quarter century that 
followed the panic of 1873 there were 
some forty concerns doing a general 
drygoods jobbing business in the city 
of New York. At its end there were 
only five of them left. Since then the 
Tweedy concern has retired, the Sweet- 
sers have failed, and the Teffts have 
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liquidated, leaving only Claflin and 
Dunham in the field. 

This change has been wrought by 
equally significant changes in the meth- 
ods of doing business at retail. Small 
and compact special businesses have 
been replaced by large department 
stores whose sales are spread over an 
immense variety of products. 

These department stores no longer 
need to patronize the jobber. They buy 
very large quantities of goods. Hearn, 
for instance, will buy as large a line 
of blankets at one clip as any of the 
leading jobbers, with possibly six or 
seven exceptions. Macy will buy as large 
a bill of wash goods as the average 
wholesaler. The aggregate volume of 
sales in any one of the large depart- 
ment stores is larger than that of any 
jobbing house outside of the cities of 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis. Mills 
and commission houses have been keen 
to see the advantage of selling direct 
to these great retailers. Many of them 
have even come to break packages and 
sell by the piece, and as a consequence, 
in the main, the department stores are 
quite independent of the jobber. To him 
is left only the lesser retail stores, which, 
of course, are quite numerous, and 
which are still obliged to buy their 
goods in less than package lots. Of late 
years these have learned the advantage 
of codperative buying, and trade large- 
ly with first hands. 

The eventual outcome of the Claflin 
methods of extending credits was, in 
every recurring period of depression, to 
enforce upon the firm a policy of own- 
ership and control of retail businesses. 
With the growth of department stores 
the only way for Claflin to collect bad 
debts from them was to reorganize and 
take them over. A small store may be 
sold out and the debt collected from the 
sale of its stock in trade, but if you try 
to do this with a large one the shrink- 
age is manyfold multiplied. While there 
is always a ready market for a small 
stock of goods, on a bulk sale, there is 
but a rare and difficult opportunity to 
realize on the merchandise of a depart- 
ment store located elsewhere than in 
the very largest cities; and the prob- 
lem is generally complicated with a 
store property especially adapted to the 
business, and often with a valuable 
good-will. And so the Claflin corpora- 
tion gradually became the owner of a 
number of limping and lame depart- 
ment stores which it organized as best 
it could. 

In great businesses, as in nations, 
there is often fortune in matrimonial 
alliances, and in Louis Stewart, who 
became allied with the Claflin concern 
in the nineties, the firm is said to have 
found a retail manager of great ability, 
without whom the fabric of the retail 
chain might long since have fallen to 
pieces. A number of sound and profita- 
ble businesses were added to the retail 
combination, and the general average 
of its efficiency raised thereby, altho I 
believe it is true that some even of 
these were probably over-capitalized, 
and had proved burdensome to their 
former owners. 
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Public Securities, Market 
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CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
54 WALL STREET 


BRANCH: FORTY-SECOND STREET AND MADISON AVENUE 
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1914, charged to Profit and Loss and not included in this 





JAMES N. WALLACE, President 


"e ULLER, "Assistant Secretary 





C. HOLT, Assistant Secretary 





LIABILITIES. 

Conttal Stodkc ....06.60 $3,000,000.00 
ac retenaial age da 1 5,000,000.00 
*Undivided Profits 2,481,123.81 
ES ae 95,492,309.49 
Reserved for Taxes...... 235,553.99 
Accrued Interest ........ 195,600.21 
Secretary’s Checks ...... 11,601.74 

TOGA cccncescvcceecQhtOgiGiGese 


CERS 


DUDLEY OLCOTT, 2d Vice-President 
GEORGE W. DAVISON, Vice-President 
USON, Secretary 
C, PL STALLKNEC HIT, Assistant Secretary 


STREET BRANCH 
Fr. J. LEARY, Assistant Manager 











CAPITAL, $2,000,000 
TARY OF COURT MONEYS, and 


and other property, real or personal, f 


WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary 


WM. ROCKEFELLER 
WILLIAM D. SLOANE 
FRANK LYMAN 
JAMES STILLMAN 
JOHN J. PHELPS 


LEWIS wer L - DYARD 
LYMAN J. GAG 

PAYNE W HITNE Y 
EDWARD W. SHELDON 
CHAUNCEY KEEP 








CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,103,810.49 
THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR. ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS 


It allows e.. rest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, 


EDWARD W. SHELDON, President 
WILFRED J. WORCESTER. Suter 
CHARLES A, EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary 

TRUSTEES 

JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 


in other recognized trust capacities. 


securities 


or individuals, estates and corporations. 


bese : EGERTON L. WINTHROP 
GEORGE L. RIVES CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JR 
ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES HENRY W. de FOREST 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY — ROKT. I. GAMMELL 
WILLIAM STEWART TOD WM. VINCENT ASTOR 
OGDEN MILLS CHARLES F. HOFFMAN 











American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 
A Dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Wednesday, July 15, 1914, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Tuesday, June 30, 1914. 
G. D. Mine, Treasurer. 





American Telephone and 


Telegraph Company 
Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on July 1, 1914, at the office 
of the Treasurer in New York will be 
paid by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 
Wall Street. G. D. Mixne, Treasurer. 





D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, BOSTON. 


Preferred Stock. 

The regular quarterly dividend of One and 
Three-quarters Per Cent. has been declared by 
the Directors of this Corporation, payable July 1, 
1914, to preferred stockholders of record June 25, 
1914. Checks will be mailed. 

WINFIELD 8S. SMYTH, Treasurer. 


DIVIDEND NO. 131. 


The Hanover Fire Insurance Company 


New York, July 1, 1914. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held 


this day, a Quarterly Dividend of Two (2) Per 
Cent. was declared, payable at the Office of the 
Company, HANOVER BUILDING, Nos. 34 and 36 
Pine street, on July 6th, to Stockholders of record 


ut close of business this date. 


JOSEPH McCORD, Secretary. 





WELLS FARGO & COMPANY. 


A semi-annual dividend of 8 per cent. upen the 
capital stock of this Company has been declared 
payable out of the surplus earnings of the Com- 
pany on July 15, 1914, at the office of the Com- 
nany, 51 Broadway, City of New York, New 
York, to its stockholders of record at the close 
of business June 30, 1914. 

The Transfer Books will close at the close of 
business on June 30, 1914, and be reopened at the 
opening of business on July 16, 1914. 

C. H. GARDINER, Secretary. 

New York, June 25, 1914 





LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 1, 1914. 
The Transfer Books of the Registered 5 per 
cent. Bonds of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Com- 
pany will close at 3 o’clock p. m., July 15th, 
1914, for the payment of interest on said bonds, 
ue August ist, 1914, and will reopen at 10 
o'clock a. m., August 3d, 1914. 
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The net result of these processes, 
nevertheless, was unfavorable to this 
great jobbing business, which under 
other conditions had prospered by the 
pursuance of its traditional policies. In 
the first place, such independent depart- 
ment stores and those retailers as were 
not in the Claflin chain suspected, per- 
haps unjustly, that the chain stores 
were favored in their purchases, and 
also that information as to the 
class and scope of any operations con- 
ducted by independents might be di- 
vulged to their chain competitors, and 
so they abstained from buying from 
the Claflin jobbing house whenever 
they could buy on equal terms else- 
where. Nextly, its decline as an instru- 
ment for exclusive clearing, or for 
breaking prices, made it increasingly 
less essential to the retail trade as a 
source of supplies. And lastly the finan- 
cial plan, by which the notes of the 
Claflin chain stores were taken in set- 
tlement of their obligations to the 
parent house, and rediscounted with its 
endorsement as a resource for settling 
its own liabilities, continually tended to- 
ward feebler dilutions of financial re- 
sponsibility. For the proportions which 
the notes of the weaker retailers bear 
to the total mass of these obligations 
must necessarily tend to increase, as 
the earning capacity of the stronger 
houses in the chain enables them to pay 
their debts on short time or in cash. 
In the end outside collections from some 
of the weaker department.stores in the 
chain began to be slow, and this re- 
sulted in a series of inquiries and ques- 
tions, that even in an easy money mar- 
ket seriously interfered with the sale 
of the Claflin receivables, and precipi- 
tated the suspension of the parent 
house. 

It will be seen from this analysis 
that the roots of the present difficulty 
penetrate to a*time long anterior to the 
present; that with the best of inten- 
tions no struggle on the part of John 
Claflin and his associates, whose integ- 
rity and fairness are unquestioned, and 
no assistance from the banks could have 
saved a situation based upon business 
methods, however well adapted to the 
formative period of the drygoods 
trade, by that very token badly adjust- 
ed to the conditions of the present day. 
However sympathetic we may be with 
the character and ability that has been 
wasted on this great enterprise, it will 
not do to overlook the fact that the 
outcome is the inevitable result of these 
conditions and of these methods, which 
cannot be pursued with any hope of 
success in the future. We are at the 
beginning of an epoch when the type 
of uncouth bigness which seems to have 
been the ideal of American business 
will have to pass away, and efficiency, 
personality, manageableness and serv- 
ice will take its place. How the services 
of the trade in drygoods between the 
producer and the consumer will be per- 
formed we cannot tell; but that its 
units will be better proportioned to the 
capacity of a man to care for them, 
there can be no reasonable doubt. 
New York City 











DIVIDENDS 





BROADWAY SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


The 
interest be credited to depositors 
j entitled thereto 7 rate of 








O payable on and after 











July 20th, 1914. 
H. F. Hutchinson, Pres. W. H. Rose, Sec’y. 


CITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK 


56 AND 58 BOWERY, COR. CANAL ST. . 
108TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
The Trustees have ordered interest at the rate of 
THREE AND ONE-HALF (3%) PER CENT. per 
annum to be paid to depositors 2 and after 
July 20th on all sums of $5 and up to $3,000, 
which have remained on deposit for the three or 
six months ending June 30th, 1914, in accordance 
with the by-laws and rules of the bank. Money 
deposited on or before July 10th will draw inter- 
est from July Ist. 
HENRY HASLER, President. 
HENRY SAYLER, Secretary. 
EMIL A. HUBER, Assistant Secretary. 


THE FRANKLIN 
SAVINGS BANK 


Corner 8th Avenue and 42d Street. 
107th consecutive semi-annual dividend has been 
declared at the rate of Three and One-half Per 
Cent. per annum on all sums entitled thereto 
— $5 to $3,000, payable on and after July 20, 
Deposits made on or before the 10th of July 
will draw interest from the Ist. 

Amount due depositors............. $23,489,687.20 
Surplus, market values............. 1,411,220.63 
WM. G. CONKLIN, President. 

JAMES A. STENHOUSE, Secretary. 


GERMAN SAVINGS BANK 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 
COR. ‘rt AE VENUE AND 14TH STREET. 
New York, June 27, 1914. 
Interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF (3%) PER CENTUM per annum will be 
credited depositors for the six months ending 
June 30, 1914, on all sums entitled thereto under 
the by-laws not exceeding three thousand (3,000) 
dollars, and will be payable after July 20. 
Deposits made on or before July 10, 1914, will 
draw interest — July 1, 1914. 
FRED ROELKER, President. 
a KOPPEL, Treasurer. 


THE SOUTH BROOKLYN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION 
160 and 162 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
4% 

Interest at we rate of FOUR PER CENT. 
per annum will be credited for the six months 
ending June 3oth, 1914, on all accounts entitled 
thereto from $5.00 to $3,000, payable on and after 
July isth, 1914 

Deposits pan A on or before July roth, 1914, 
will draw interest from July 1st, 1914. 

WILLIAM J. COOMBS, President. 
CLARENCE S. DUNNING, Treasurer. 


UNION DIME 
SAVINGS BANK 


40th Street and 6th Avenue 


An Interest Dividend (110th Consecutive) has 
been declared at the rate of 
Three and One-half Per Cent. per annum 
Credited July 1, 1914, and payable 
on and after Thursday, July 16, 1914, 
on all sums entitled thereto under 
the By-Laws. 
Money deposited on or before 
July 10 draws interest from 
July 1, 1914. 
Alex. P. W. Kinnan, President. 
Francis M. Leake, Treasurer. 





























William G. Ross, Secretary. 








THE J. G. WHITE MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION, 
43 Exchange Place, New York. 
MANAGERS 

ASSOCIATED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY. 
The Board of Directors of Associated Gas and 
Electric Company has declared a dividend of OND 
and ONE-HALF PER CENT. (1%%) on the Pre- 
ferred Stock of the Company for the quarter end- 
ing June 30th, 1914, payable Wednesday, July 
15th, 1914, to stockholders of record at the close 

of business on Tuesday, June 30th, 1914. 

T. W. MOFFAT, Secretary. 





IN THE INSURANCE 
WORLD 
BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 











NOTES AND ANSWERS 


E. W. Cox, president of the Canada 
Life Assurance Company of Toronto, 
died June 27 at Folkstone, England. 


H. J. H., Baldwin, Kansas—Invest- 
ments in local organizations are doubt- 
less safe and in most cases profitable. 
Have no statistics; perhaps they could 
be procured from the Secretary of State 
of any state in which such associations 
operate. 


A. D. W., Agricultural College, North 
Dakota—If you refer to indemnities 
against damage to property, think 
there is no such policy. Injuries to per- 
sons from that cause are covered in 
residence liability policies of leading 
casualty companies. 


Rev. H. E. H., Park City, Utah—It 
is probable that the business was de- 
clined solely because the company was 
unrepresented. by an agent. That is a 
hard and fast rule in some offices. 
There certainly were no reasons of a 
personal character. 


The National Surety Company has 
reinsured all the fidelity and surety 
business of the Citizens’ Trust and 
Guaranty Company of Parkersburg, 
West Virginia. The latter will continue 
to transact a trust business and for 
surety and fidelity lines will act as 
agent of the National in West Virginia. 


H. P. B., Hancock, New York— 
Write the Superintendent of Insurance, 
Albany, New York, for a copy of re- 
port of examination recently made of 
the Order you mention. Why not select 
a long-term endowment—twenty-five or 
thirty years—or a twenty-payment life 
in some well-established old line, legal 
reserve company with a good eames 
record? 


C. O. R., Hiram, Ohio—Assessment 
insurance is inherently weak; it is not 
capable of standing the strains which 
adversity puts on it. Under the con- 
tract you have, you get from month to 
month what you pay for; no more. No, 
it is not of superior advantage over 
that offered by strong stock companies; 
it is inferior. In the latter you pay 
more, get larger benefits and a greater 
number of them. 








The following dividends are an- 
nounced: 


Associated Gas and Electric Company, pre- 
ferred, quarterly, 1% per cent, payable July 15. 

Broadway Savings Institution, semi-annual, 4 
per cent, payable on and after July 20. 

Citizens’ Savings Bank, semi-annual, 3% per 
cent per annum, payable on and after July 20. 

Franklin Savings Bank, semi-annual, 3% per 
cent per annum, payable on and after July 20. 

German Savings Bank, 3% per cent per an- 
num, payable after July 20. 

Hanover Fire Insurance Company, quarterly, 
2 per cent, payable July 6. 
Wells Fargo & ., semi-annual, 3 per cent, 
payable July 15. 
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SAVING WILD LIFE 


California has “Associated Societies 
for the Conservation of Wild Life” 
containing 10,000 members, all pledged 
to preach the doctrine they profess, and 
to show their faith by their works. 


A powerful “committee,” in which the | ; 


government has an interest, has been 
formed in London to arrange for the 
protection, by international agreement, 
of whales, now fast lessening toward 
extinction. 


The prairie-chickens, nearly extinct | & 


in Iowa, have decidedly increased there 
under the recent energetic enforcement 


of protective laws; moreover they are | 
now nesting in cultivated lands, as they | | 


never used to do. 


The canals of electric power com- 
panies on the Pacific slope are causing 
the death, by drowning or crippling, of 
many deer, which enter or fall into 
them, and often cannot get out because 
of the steep and slippery banks. 


That there must be many sanctuaries 
—one in each county would not be too 
many—is the mature opinion of the per- 
sons who are trying to preserve the 
wild life of this country. Iowa, Illinois, 
and California are foremost in work- 
ing out plans to this end. 


There has been a great demand this 
summer upon the Audubon societies for 
nesting-boxes, and ‘for directions as to 
their use. Several firms are now making 
artificial nests and finding a large sale 
for them, not to speak of whole cities 
of martin-houses erected annually. 


The Game Commission of Illinois is 
adopting the policy of leasing from 
farmers the shooting-rights over exten- 
sive tracts of land which are then for- 
bidden to trespassers, and form safe 
breeding-places for game and other 
birds. Excellent results are already ob- 
served. 


Morris County, New Jersey, formerly 
a favorite resting and breeding place 
for ducks, but nearly depopulated of 
these birds, has seen the good effect of 
the Federal prohibition of spring shoot- 
ing in a surprizing increase of ducks on 
Troy Meadows this first season of safety 
for the birds. 


The Game and Fish Commission of 
Kentucky reports that the nets they 
have taken from a single stream show 
that fishermen had been taking and sell- 
ing fish illegally from that one river 
worth $50,000 a year. This river is 
200 miles long; and Kentucky has more 
than 12,000 miles of waters which, if 
properly stocked, would yield equally 
we 


Among the valuable fishes of this 
country, once regarded as inexhaustible 
in numbers, but now distressingly rare, 
is the sturgeon. A mature female stur- 
geon is now worth to the fisherman 
lucky enough to get it about $150. The 
sturgeon cannot be restored by fish-cul- 
ture, and can be saved only by absolute 
— of catching for a long pe- 
rio 


HE stoutest telephone line 

cannot stand against such a 
storm as that which swept the 
Middle Atlantic coast early in 
the year. Poles were broken off 
like wooden toothpicks, and 
wires were left useless in a 
tangled skein. 


It cost the telephone com- 
pany over a million dollars to 
repair that damage, an item to 
be remembered when we talk 
about how cheaply ‘telephone 
service may be given. 


More than half of the wire 
mileage of the Bell System is un- 
derground out of the way of 
storms. The expense of under- 
ground conduits and cables is 
warranted for the important 
trunk lines with numerous‘wires 
and for the lines in the con- 
gested districts which serve a 
large number of people. 





The Telephone Emergency 





But for the suburban and rural 
lines reaching a scattered popu- 
lation and doing a small business 
in a large area, it is impracticable 
to dig trenches, build conduits 
and lay cables in order that 
each individual wire may be 
underground. 


More important is the prob- 
lem of service. Overhead wires 
are necessary for talking a very 
long distance. It is impossible 
to talk more than a limited 
distance underground, although 
Bell engineers are making a 
world’s record for underground 
communication. 


Parallel to the underground 
there must also be overhead 
wires for the long haul, in order 
that the Bell System may give 
service universally between 
distant parts of the country. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 











at home. Only bar- 
bers used to have clip- 
rs, but now they're 
oming as com- 
mon in homes as a 
comb ora curler—and 
as necessary. Clip 
our beard and your 
boy’ *s hair. Wife, trim 
ir neck when it becomes ** oolly.** 
Coates “‘Easy Running.” Tithey bi haven't 





the back of 
them, sendto us. Send name on postal for prices, etc. 


Try hard- 


COATES CLIPPER CO. - Worcester, Mass. 














MVR 
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together. 


See Note 





“ Gentlemen:— 


i\—am delighted with the six 
Srom your establishment, 


File your Letters, Clippings, Notes, etc. 
VERTICALLY—in the f&- Letter File 


Qui reference to its classified contents makes it indispensable in office or study. 

3uilt of Solid Seasoned Oak. Each of its 30-frame joints are interlocked, glued and screwed 
We recommend it, not guly because its cost is low, but 

because it is a serviceable, practical file. b 

Drawers on Roller Bearings and fitted with auto-locking follow 


$13.25 


Freight Paid 


Handsomely finished Golden, Natural or Weathered Oak. 
Also in three drawer height—$11.25; two drawer height—$8.00. 


¥fe Filing Desk Keeps Your 
Records at Your Finger Tips | 


You need not leave your chair 
to refer to index cards, letters, 
notes, clippings, etc., filed in 
your choice of the 10 kinds of 
drawers we can furnish. Ex- 
tensive choice to meet almost 
all requirements. 
Seasoned Oak, nicely finished. 
Drawers roll on roller bear- 
ings. Top 28x52. Has Slide 
Shelves and center drawer. 
You will be interested in this 
desk when you see the details 
in Catalogue “F.” 

“Gentlemen:—That desk I bought of you last July is a splendid servant. 
Its built-for-the-pur pose filing drawers are much better than the stick-and-bind 
old-style storage drawers that were part of the desk I used previously. My mail 
and advertising work is sixty per cent heavier than when I hought the desk and 
yet it gives me such assistance that I attend to all this with much less effort. 

Although I am ordéring additional filing equipment from you, the system 
will have its headquarters at this desk.”” 


am more 
than satisfied 
f* cases just received 
Their beautiful Golden 


Oak finish and general style entitle them to rank 


with the most expensive office furniture poneeeiae 
tured. I congratulate you on your successinma 

substantial and handsome office 
prices.” (Name on request) 


cing 
wods at moderate 








Golden, Fumed or Weathered finish. 


steel-lined 
sticking an 


yrooves,. 
noise are elided. 


Helpful Booklet “Filing Suggestions’ 


Designs. 


61 Union Street 
“SS 








ff Expansible Bookcases 


combine service and economy. The sections are independent of 

each other, so a section at a time full of books may be moved in any 

emergency. Made so they may be packed for K. D. shipment. 
$12.80 for this handsome bookcase in Solid Oak, 


Omission of superfluous parts—not “ cheapness ” 
in material or manufacture—makes the prices low. 
Metal Framed Glass Doors s:ide horizontally in 
Dust is excluded. Binding, 


NOTE e Freight paid on_$10.00’orders to Ry. stations in Eastern and 
e Central States. Consistently low prices in West and South. 

* sent free with Catalog ‘‘F’’—9o 
pages Commercial and Professional Office Devices. Catalog “‘H"’ shows two 
complete lines Sectional Bookcases—both kinds in Standard and Mission 


THE #24 MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 75 John 8t. 


I 


blocks. These hold contents on edge—marshalled 
in orderly array—classified so any paper may be 
quickly filed or found. Holds soooletter size papers 
in each drawer. You get all the advantages of a 
higher priced cabinet and we guarantee satisfaction. 









All Solid 


$23. 


Cordially, L.V.E. (Name on request) 


A SERVANT AT YOUR ELBOW! } 


jz SWINGING DESK STAND 









Swings your Typewriter, Adding 
Machine, Reference Books, etc., in- 
to instant use. Never in your way. 
Attachable to either side of any style 
desk. Adds one-third to your desk space. 
Locking Device sets or releases the stand _ 
by a twist of hanging lever. _Does_ not vi- 
brate or collapse. Strong Black Enamelled 
metal frame supports, Oak top, 14x18 inches. 


We pay Parcel Post charges. 


$12.80 


Freight Paid 
See Note 


Monroe, Michigan 8 feet Book Space 
and Roomy Drawer 

















Change of Address 


We will gladly change the 
mailing address of our sub- 
scribers as often as requested 
but it is necessary for you 
to give the old address as 
well as the new. The re- 
quest for a change should, if 
possible, be received by us 
two weeks before it is to take 
effect. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York 














Co-Operative Schools Agency, |. 41 Park Row, w. ¥. 


Finaticed by best schools in U.S. All Classes. Hence efficient. 
Call or write. Information, consultation, catalogues free. 


SHORT - STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struce 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. 
Berg Esenwein, Editor Lippincott’s Magazine. 
250-page ree. Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 


By order of United States Government (Navy Department) 


Memorial Tablets 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


Wreck ot U.S.S. Maine 


By Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 27th St., NY. 
Send for illustrated book on tablets. Free. 
WANTED IDEAS Write for List of Inven- 

tions wanted by manufac- 
turers and prizes offered for inventions. Our four 
books sent free. Patents secured or Fee Returned. 
VICTOR J. EVANS, & CO., 801 F, Washington, D.C. 





Dr. Esenwein 











putes. Fifteen years’ continuous 
official employment, indexing Con- 
gressional Record. For particulars, 





CON GRESSIONAL INFORMATION 


address, Wm. Macon Coreman, 
Evans Building, Washington, D. C. 





PEBBLES 


Brooks—Why aren’t you wearing 
your patent leathers? 

Franklin—The patent 
Penn Punch Bowl. 


“By the way,” said Mrs. De Style. 

Von?” 

“Do you know of any poor person 
who would care for a discarded lorg- 
nette?”—Puck. 


First Jew—Dwenty years ago Gold- 
stein sold shoestrings on the corner 
und today he owns the corner on which 
he stood! 

Seeond Jew (excitedly)—Und if he 
had valked up und down he might have 
owned the whole block.”—Life. 


“I don’t care much for Lonelyville.” 

“Why don’t you move then?” 

“Too many ties. One neighbor has 
my card-table, another my wheelbarrow 
and a third my lawn mower.”—Kansas 
City Journal. 


expired.— 


She—And your father gave five hun- 
dred pounds for that picture. Just to 
show how much you care for art, I 
suppose? 

The Son and Heir—No; just to show 
how much we don’t care for five hun- 
dred pounds. 


Irate Virginia Colonel (to his daugh- 
ter)—Elizabeth, how could you be so 
inhospitable to that young man who 
called last night? 

Bess—Inhospitable! Why, dad— 

Pater—You should by no means have 
let him go without asking him to break- 


|fast—Columbia Jester. 


He was cutting an item from a news- 
paper. 

“Tt tells how a house was robbed, and 
I want to show it to my wife,” he ex- 
plained. 

“What good will that do?” a friend 
inquired. 

“A whole lot,” was the reply. “You 
see, this house was robbed while the 
man was at church with his wife.” 

“Say,” exclaimed the friend excited- 
ly, “you haven’t got a duplicate copy 
of that paper, have you?”—Pittsburgh 
Dispatch. 


Sally, from the slums, was a guest 
of a great lady who interested herself 
in “the poor.” Sally, perfectly self-pos- 
sest, sipped her tea, and proceeded to 
engage in small talk. 

“Does your ’usband drink?” 
queried politely. 

“My dear child—no!” 

“’Ow much does ’e make a week?” 
“He—er—does not do any work.” 

Her ladyship was beginning to feel 
slightly annoyed. 

“Well,” continued Sally, “I ’ope yer 
keep out of debt.” 

“Why, of course, child! Don’t ask 
such ridiculous questions. Don’t you 
know, you are being very rude?” 

Sally was amazed. 

“Rude, is it? Well, mother says to 
me, ‘Now, be sure and be’ave like a lit- 
tle lady,’ she says. And when ladies 
comes to our ’ouse they always begins 
by asking those questions.” 


she 
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C A L E N D A R 


The American Peace Centenary 
Committee will hold a conference at 
Mackinac Island, Michigan, on July 21 
and 22, to which the governors of the 
border states and provinces will send 
delegates. The share of these govern- 
ments in the celebration of the Hundred 
Years of Peace will be the special sub- 
ject of consideration. 


The problem of city housing will be 
one of the chief subjects of discussion 
at the twenty-second annual meeting of 
the United States League of Local 
Building and Loan Associations to be 
held in Washington, D. C., July 27 to 
29. 


The Forty-first Assembly at Chau- 
tauqua is now in progress. Music Fes- 
tival Week is July 27-August 1. The 
fortieth anniversary will be celebrated 
on Old First Night, August 4. Recog- 
nition Day falls on August 19. The as- 
sembly closes on August 30. 


Wagner performances at Bayreuth 
this summer are scheduled as fol- 
lows: “The Flying Dutchman,” July 
22 and 31; August 5, 11 and 19; “Par- 
sifal,” July 23, August 1, 4, 7, 8, 10 
and 20; the “Ring,” July 25, 26, 
27 and 29, and August 18, 15, 17 and 19. 

The Gold Cup races for the Chal- 
lenge Cup of the American Power Boat 
Association will be held on Lake George 
July 29-81. 


The tenth International Esperantist 
Congress will be held at Paris August 
2-10. 

The annyal art exhibition of the 
Royal Academy is open in London un- 
til August 3. 

A Colonial Exhibition will be held at 
Samarang, Java, from August to No- 
vember, 1914. It is to “give a compre- 
hensive picture of the Dutch Indies in 
their present prosperous condition at- 
tained since the restoration of Dutch 
rule in 1814.” 





The British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Scienze will hold its next 
meeting in the antipodes. The Common- 
wealth of Australia wil! ray the ex- 
penses of 150 members, who will be 
taken on a tour of the principal cities 
from August 8 to September 1. 

The Interparliamentary Union will 
meet in conference at Stockholm on 
August 19. 


An open-air flower exhibition will be 
held in Boston from August 18 to 21. 


The National Negro Business League 
is to hold its fifteenth annual session at 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, August 19, 20 
and 21. This organization is composed 
of negro men and women who have 
achieved success along business lines. 


There will be an ez'ipse of the sun 
on August 21—total in parts of Europe 
and Asia, and partial in northeastern 
America. The full effect will be seen 
in Persia, Russia and Scandinavia. At 
sunrise, a partial eclipse will be ob- 
served in Canada and in our northern 
states. 


From August 28 to 28 the ninth In- 
ternational Socialist Conference will be 
in session at Vienna. 


The Biennial Conference of Friends 
(Liberal) will be held at Saratoga 
Springs. New York, from Ninth Month, 
2d. to Ninth Month, 8th. 


The National Star-Spangled Banner 
Centennial, commemorating the suc- 
cessful defense of Baltimore at North 
Point and Fort McHenry, and the 
writing of the national anthem, will be 
held at Baltimore, September 6 to 13. 


September 6 has been designated as 
Labor Sunday by the Federal Council 
Comission on the Church and Social 
Service. 


The annual conference of the Inter- 
national Law Association will be held 
at The Hague in the Palace of Peace 
from September 7 to 12. 


At Denver, Colorado, from Septem- 
ber 8 and 9, will be held the eighth an- 
nual conference on taxation, in charge 
of the National Tax Association. 


The races for the America’s Cup are 
to be held at New York on September 
10, 12 and 15. 


The twenty-first World’s Peace Con- 
gress will occur in Vienna September 
15-19. 


The Baltic Exhibition at Malmé, 
Sweden, to which Swedish, German, 
Danish and Russian exhibits have been 
sent, is open on September 15. 


An Anglo-American exposition to 
celebrate the centenary of peace and 
progress in arts, sciences and indus- 
tries is open at Shepherd’s Bush, Lon- 
don, till October. 


At Leipzig an International Exhibi- 
tion for the Book Industry and the 
Graphic Arts will remain open until 
October, 1914. 


The United Typothete and Franklin 
Clubs of America~ will hold _ their 
twenty-eighth annual convention in 
New York October 6, 7 and 8. 


On May 17, 1814, Norway adopted 
a Constitution as a free and independ- 
ent kingdom, having just been released 
from Danish control. To commemorate 
this event a Centennial Exposition is 
being held at Christiania until October 
15. 


The annual. convention of the Na- 
tional Suffrage Association will be held 
at Nashville, November 12 to 17. 
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